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MATTHEW ARNOLD, an Earnest Victorian 
To him, Miss Mary Augusta, his niece: “Why, Uncle Mat- 
thew, oh, why will not you be always wholly serious?” 
From a cartoon by Max Beerbohm in “The Stuffed Owl” 
(Coward-McCann). 


Experiments with Truth 


MAHATMA GANDHI: His Own Story. Edited 
by C. F. ANpREws. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by KENNETH SAUNDERS 

HIS American version of Gandhi’s great 

autobiography is very timely. The Indian 

edition of more than a thousand pages is 
called “My Experiments with Truth,” and this fine 
title has been sacrificed. So, too, have the noble 
type and the wide margins which make the Indian 
version so fine a specimen of craftsmanship. ‘The 
original book, like so much else that Gandhi has 
done, is a monument of fine and sincere work and of 
true craftsmanship, with its binding of khaddar 

(homespun ), and its freedom from all typographical 

errors. It has, too, an index which the American 

edition lacks; and these things are significant, for 
they mean that the Orient is beating us at our own 
game, as well as offering us a new ethic, a new 
spiritual ideal, and a very practical moral equivalent 
for war. C, F. Andrews has done the work of 
abridgment and editing admirably; perhaps no one 
else could have done it so well; and the book should 
have a very eager reception. It contains just what 
the West needs to understand this grand figure. We 
are all interested in the Mahatma, whose story is 

here told with “a simplicity that is almost naive, a 

frankness that is frequently startling, and an integrity 

that is always sublime.” 

If some may object to Mr. John Haynes Holmes’s, 
introductory eulogies which place Gandhi in the suc- 
cession of Tolstoy, Garrison, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Jesus, and Isaiah as a “non-resistant,” and with Lac- 
tsze, Confucius, the Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, and 
Isaiah as one of the world’s supreme religious geni- 
uses, yet all will read his admirable summary with 
profit. He shows us the meek yet terrible figure 
of Gandhi—“‘now as always the central driving 
force in Indian political life’—and says that he “is 
mightier at this hour than he has ever been before, 
because his exalted spirit is entering permanently into 

(Continued on page 176) 


This Semi-Detached ‘Age 


By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


We are betrayed by what is false within. 

N this line of verse is the thesis of Mr. Wing- 

field-Stratford’s new book.* The author of 

“A Survey of British Culture” narrows his 
view to the middle four decades of the nineteenth 
century,—and this is his conclusion. The Victorians 
sought truth sturdily, earnestly, but always with res- 
ervations. ‘lhey never let themselves utterly go. 
Something of spirit was lacking to them, so that 
their final dependence had to be upon laws. They 
built a great house which, like Beckford’s Fonthill 
Abbey, lacked foundations—and is falling. Robust 
personalities, honest, earnest men, great doers, they 
gambled upon a world in which hard work was 
always to be rewarded, and seem likely to lose their 
wages. 

Such is his criticism, and yet in nothing but its 
fancy title does this very interesting book resemble 
the Stracheyan school of biography under whose vel- 
vet cat’s paw the Victorians have just passed to 
emerge scratched and torn with sawdust outpouring 
from the gashes. Mr, Wingfield-Stratford is, in- 
deed, atsocial historian, not a biographer. His aim is 
neither to debunk nor to sharpen the portrait by 
acid touches. Hle writes to describe, to estimate, to 
conserve, not to transmute old conviction into new 
prejudice. His book is less brilliant than Strachey’s 
—and fairer. Escaped from the attitude of rever- 
ence, he does not throw his judgment after his emo- 
tions, nor ever forget that England was great, and 
happy, in the mid-nineteenth century. He notes 
that Victorian literature still looms above the Ed- 
wardian and the Georgian, knows that nineteenth 
century music is more impressive than twentieth, 
remarks that whatever may be said of the moralisms 
of the nineteenth century, its moral earnestness was 
more effective than our moral anarchy. He believes 
that the Victorian must first be recognized as one 
of the great ages of human culture. Only then can 
one ask intelligently, the question, why did it fail? 

‘he author is tireless, but never tiresome, in pur- 
suit of the answer, and, better than in any recent 
book, the age lives again in his pages. They are 
crammed with anecdote and yet never unrelated to 
the social and economic currents underlying. Ro- 
mance, snobbishness, religion, the decline of the aris- 
tocracy into the sporting pages, the cult of the double 
bed, interior decorations mental and physical, are 
characteristic topics, discussed with a depth of analysis 
that the clever titles do not suggest. And from his 
multiple themes he draws again and again the same 
conclusions. These Victorians had an abounding 
personal vigor which was spiritual as well as physical. 
They were “big”—not in the modern sense of suc- 
cess, possessions, or executive ability, but big in per- 
sonality, big in endeavor, big in gusto, in earnestness, 
and in achievement. Arnold and Dickens, Tenny- 
son and Surtees, even such antithetical observers offer 
the same testimony. It was an age of giants. And, 
for a second characteristic, an age of giant labor. 
They were convinced, pragmatically and every other 
way, of the gospel of work. Their writers wrote 
in sets; their painters painted in movements; their 
scientists put a lifetime in a book; their business men 
made England the bank and workshop of the world, 
and consolidated an empire as a by-product of harder 
work. 

And yet, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford says, they 
failed. The exuberance went out of more than just 
their England in the first decades of the new cen- 
tury. Industrialism, which promised so much, re- 
* THOSE EARNEST VICTORIANS. By EsmME Winc- 

FIELD-STRATFORD. New York: William Morrow & Co. 


1930. $3.50. 


vealed its dangers just when they had raised it to 
an undreamt of success. The simple moral theme, 
Be a good worker and you will be happy, no longer 
sufficed for a generation that liked neither the results 
of work nor the Victorian conception of happiness. 
They failed, he thinks, because they would not push 
their search for truth beyond what seemed to them 
the prerequisites for success—belief in an all wise 
providence, concurrence in a legalistic morality, con- 
fidence in the rewards of work. 

But if they failed, which means, in social history, 
left no resembling generation behind them, did Vic- 
torianism fail with them? ‘The author, so it seems 
to me, has underestimated the toughness of the Vic- 
torianism which he so ably describes. He sees the 
race of giants losing their abounding vigor, searches 
in vain for personality in our modern novels, finds 
the flush of moral earnestness paled in our youth, and 
marks the end of a philosophy by the passing of a 
type of men. He neglects, I think, a vital inter- 
dependence between the exuberance of the Victorians 
and their gospel of work which might have come out 
clear if he had written of American as well as Eng- 
lish Victorianism. His few side remarks on America 
show little knowledge of either resemblances or 
difference, his sin;ie reference to Emerson is of 
doubtful validity, and his one American anecdote 
is certainly apocryphal. 

In America, the triumph of work was even 
greater than in England, and its benefits far more 
widely distributed. And in America a heroic ex- 
uberance produced “characters,” especially among 
the pioneers, which are only now reminiscently find- 
ing their way into the show cases of literature. Given 
opportunity of an extraordinary kind, and the human 
rises to meet it. Opportunity, the countless oppor- 
tunities of the industrial revolution, the intoxicating 
opportunities of free land and unexploited resources 
in America, the wide and entrancing opportunity 
which democracy offered to the masses—this was 
the é/an vital of the Victorian age, and this the pri- 
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mary cause of their gospel of work. For work 
paid, and paid richly in the middle four decades of 
the nineteenth century, and still pays more than ever 
before in the history of the world. It made land 
owners out of hired men, captains of industry out 
of wage earners, cities out of villages. 

We are walking reservoirs of potential enthusiasm, 
or, if not enthusiasm, energy. And any opportunity 
sufficiently urgent will release our floods. The 
psychological history of the United States is essentially 
an account of this releasing through recurrent plan 
and accident of an incredible flow of human energy. 
And such a release, of course, is retroactive; it leads 
to satisfactions even in hardships, and to a certain 
personal magnitude, such as one sees in Whitman’s 
“powerful, uneducated people,” in mining camps, 
industrial towns, or new settlements. Never was 
there a greater release of individual potency than 
came to the English-speaking peoples in the midst 
of the dirt and ugliness of the industrial revolution 
and the chicanery and violence of the opening of 
the American West. 

My criticism of the author of this book is that he 
attributes the decline of Victorian vitality to the false 
philosophy that labor is an end in itself. The hard- 
laboring cocksureness of the giants approaches its 
end, which, according to him, means that the whole 
experiment was a failure. But it was not an experi- 
ment, except in the eyes of a few speculative on- 
lookers—certainly not an experiment for the iron 
masters, for Darwin, for Spencer. It was a life 
a life still being vigorously pursued in all its qualities 
in the United States and in many parts of the British 
Empire. It was a life conditioned by opportunity, 
and as it was opportunity that fired the exuberance 
and set men to furious labor, so it is the growing 
lack of opportunity which has tamed the fires and 
made us properly skeptical of the universal benefits 
of hard work. 

gut Victorianism itself has not disappeared because 
of the decay of some of its attributes and our skep- 
ticism as to the value of some others. We still liv: 
by the conclusions of that system of morals, philoso- 
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with peculiar sets of conditions—or in violent reac- 


tion to its prejudices. ‘The twentieth century is 

merely a realization of the confglent ghinking of the 

nineteenth. It is not always, ze anagh 9 the realiza- 

tion that was expected, and yet never was a century 

less dead thirty years after, than the nineteenth today. 
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Indeed it is probably the chief job of the reflective 
and analytical to criticize in the light of changing 
conditions a structure of living which, in spite of the 
war, in spite of Nietzsche, Freud, and Bertrand Rus- 


sell, is curiously little changed. The gospel of work 


for the sake of working, which:the author uses as 
his best instance of the Victorian’s failure to think 
things through, is only now beginning to be tested 


It has the vast fabric of a comfortable, if ucly, civili- 
zation to its credit, it can boast of a distribution of 
the means of living without precedent in history; it 
has survived one great war, and the most violent 


t 
reaction against its methods has in Russia produced 
a culture even more mechanistic and less regardful 
of living for the sake of life. Carlyle, Ruskin, Emer 
son, Thoreau, Arnold offered qualifications of this 
gospel which only now begin to stir in men’s minds, 
while the gospel itself continues its march around 
One cannot say it has failed, until one 
The confident Vic- 


che earth ) 
sees finally what comes of it. 
torians are dead, but not their work. We our- 
selves are Victorians, less earnest and more critical, 
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less successful and therefore more willing to carry 


the search for truth beyond conventions which no 
longer seem to help. 

In industry and statecraft we have been busy with 
correctives, stabilizers, and distributives, in the at- 
tempt to adjust the work-machine to the human 
factors of which laissez-faire took so little account. 
We have not really begun the overhauling of the 
machine itself, although we do speculate. If living 
for the sake of doing was the characteristic Victorian 
ideal, how many of us are not stil] Victorians? How 
infinitely closer we are, in spite of our expressed 
contempt, to the Victorians than to anything in the 
eighteenth century! We cannot imitate it without 
constructing a palpable sham; whereas our universi- 
ties, churches, politics, labor unions, even our morals 
differ from those of our fathers only-in that where 
they were confident we speculate, and what they 
timidly prophesied we somewhat cynically accept as 
truth, aad wish it weren’t. New York and London, 
in the interpretation of what life is for, are still 
Victorian to the center. 


In literature and art the story is different, and that 
is why we are under the delusion that we are no 
longer Victorian. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford aptly 
notes that the risk the Victorians tan was in the need 
to adapt themselves to an environment changing be- 
yond precedent. One or two generations only from 
horseback to steam, from the ancien régime to democ- 
racy, from the rational Deity of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the Evangelical Lord! One generation, for 
many of us, from agriculture to industrialism! From 
the excessive strain too long continued of too rapid 
adaptation we are suffering. The fogs of its nervosi- 
ties fill our literature. The cracks in our moral sys- 
tem are cracks from its stretching. When the hills 
rise and fall the strata twist, crystallize, crumble. 
In literature, art, and now in music, and architecture, 
we are getting results, not merely the continuation 
of a process. ‘hey begin to emerge from Victorian- 
ism, at least far enough to reflect it as something 
alien. One kind of modern criticism loses itself in the 
abstract over issues which have only a mathematical 
reality and are chosen as a means of escape from a 
machine age that the critic neither understands nor 
likes. Another buries itself in the present age and 
becomes a mere reflection of mechanical processes. 
The unsatisfactory nature of the recent humanist 
controversy was due to the fact that the opponents 
seldom met (except to abuse each other), because 
one set had escaped from Victorianism into the ether, 
and the other group was so deeply engaged in the 
post-Victorian struggle to lift man up to his machines 
that it had not sought for a philosophy. 
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Literature itself, in this semi-detached age, has 
become a mirror, reflecting realistically the surpris- 
ing results of giving Johnny a job, an education, and 
a room in the city, then saying, run along now and 
work your eight hours a day, what you do with the 
Here belong all 


ther sixteen 1s not our concern, 
the novels and plays dealing sourly with muddle 
-veryday life, Dreiserian, and others. Or literatur 
lifts a peg intellectually and artistically, and voices 
the growing doubt of Victorian ideals; but since 
there has been as yet nothing constructive done to- 
ward a new kind of living, but only an industrious 
Victorian piling up of every kind of appliance, psycho- 
logical, physiological} chemical, for enabling man to 
survive his self-imposed stresses, it displays, naturally, 
little vision. This literature is satiric (with Huxley 
ind Lewis), informative, speculative (with Wells 


in 


and Galsworthy), experimental (with the numerous 
immoralists ), iconoclastic (as with Mencken), but 
imaginatively. weak, since it is still parasitical upon 
the Victorian structure, nourished, so to speak, by 
its diseases;.and morally feeble since it is based upon 
negation, or: upon dead material supplied by the sci- 
entists, whereas the moral earnestness of the great 
Victorians, even though its truth was qualified, was 
t felt conviction, as morality must be if it is to be 
more than a set of rules for life. And, for a third 
type, literature today in its most charming aspects is 
dilettante and decorative,—divorced from life alto- 
gether and become an exercise in the piquant or the 
beautiful, sharing therefore the excellence of all com- 
petent art, but missing significance and lacking spe- 
cific gravity. Here belong our difficult intellectual 
poetry, growing most metaphysical when the living 
urts like architecture are becoming simpler, our criti- 
cism, which concerns itself more and more with tech- 
nique and less and less with the true emotional colors 
of the present, our eighteenth century pastiches in 
fiction, and intricate analyses of the refinements of 
men and women who, having lost step and leader- 
ship, now make intellectual refinement an end in 
itself. 

No, we are still in the august presence of a still 
powerful ghost, which clanks mechanically where 
the Victorians so confidently ran. Until we lay that 
ghost, literature will be only an obbligato, or pipes 
and cymbals in the distance. The presence is greater 


than we are-—yet. 





According to a Vienna correspondent of the Lon- 
don Observer, Max Reinhardt has discovered a new 
“Everyman,” a Jesuit play, with the title of “Seno- 
doxus, the Doctor of. Paris.” He intends to get a 
new adaptation made, possibly by Dr. Carl Voll- 
moeller, the author of “The Miracle.” 





The first International Arthurian Congress, which 
was held at Truro, in Cornwall, recently, was at- 
tended by representatives from several foreign coun- 
tries, including France, Belgium, Holland, and the 
United States. 


Brahms, Creator and Man 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. By RicHarp SpeEcur. 
Translated from the German by Eric Bom. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1930. $6. 


Reviewed by LEonaRD EHRLICH 


You shall have joy, God said, or you shall have power, 


You shall not have both. 
OHANNES BRAHMS had power. They 


buried him next to Beethoven and Schubert, 

but he died weeping. In the circumstance of 
his death and interment is implicit the tragic and pro- 
found flow of his life: he was a richly human man, 
with hunger for affection, for laughter, and common 
joys, yet he moved, possessed by a huge dream, along 
a lonely, torn way to the company of immortals. He 
had inner contradictions which would not let him 
be, and thus was lost to happiness from the very be- 
ginning; his nature held dissonances that could never 
be resolved, shutting him off from ease of living and 
friendship and the love of women. 

But as a creator he was blessed in suffering, for 
from it blossomed his great art. From anguish and 
his refusal to surrender the soul’s dignity to chaos 
(Huneker called this “a marvellous spiritual obsti- 
nacy”’) resulted a legislation over order unique in all 
music; from the writhing emerged the master of 
pure line; the inner cross-pull rending the man be- 
came for the creator a kind of balance, a sublime 
equipoise which we see now as the very secret of his 
power. He was demonic yet had an immense will to 
perfection, cloaking dreams in “the mystic parable of 
form.” He could sing like an angel on, say, fall of 
rain (““Regenlied” and “Abendregen”) because such 
tenderness was part of his truest being; and could 
rear cathedrals of sound, the type and standard of 
musical architectonics, because he had willed himself 
to become the direct descendant of Bach and Bee- 
thoven. He could pour out dark, burning songs, 
swift as an impulse from the heart (imperishable 
lyrics like ““Wie bist du, meine K6nigin” and “Von 
ewiger Liebe”); and brood for ten years upon the 
“Requiem,” steeping that memorial to his mother 
and poor, precious Robert Schumann, in the beauty 
of slowness. 

It is clear that the traditional musical biography 
with its emphasis on chronology and factual fulness, 
could not have come close to the secret of so enig- 
matic a figui For outwardly Brahms’s life is with- 
out drama. He creates in isolation, spends hours with 
books and picture, wanders through forests, enjoys 
black bread and children, folk-lore and peasant pud- 
dings. But within all is stress, gnawing, renuncia- 
tion. It is this innerness which is Richard Specht’s 
concern, not the enumeration of concert tours; he 
examines (“I do not aim at completenéss but coher- 
ence; not at chronology but psychology”) the ex- 
perience of a soul. His work combines intuitiveness 
with learning; it is imaginative yet based on actual 
intimacy with the master; it has the movement of a 
novel. Brahms lives in it. 

& s S 

We meet him first, a lover of rivers and wood- 
land—his name derives from brams, the gorge of 
the Low-German heathlands—walking through the 
Rhine valley; a golden boy of twenty, with hot blue 
eyes and an austere mouth. He is on his way to 
Schumann at Diisseldorf (it is a visit which will 
color incalculably the remainder of his life); to gen- 
tle Schumann, poet of twilight, his spirit darkened al- 
ready by the touch of madness; and the dying pres- 
ent of German music will behold its glowing future. 
The Hungarian violinist, Joachim, has urged Brahms 
upon the pilgrimage; has written to friends about a 
tone-poet “pure as a diamond, soft as snow,” with 
gifts and vitalness greater than any other young 
musician of the age. And soon Robert the Fan- 
tastic is noting in his diary: “Herr Brahms from 
Hamburg.” ‘The next day: “Brahms to see me (a 
genius.”) Then, “Much with Brahms.” And finally: 
“This is 4e who was to come.” ‘To Joachim he 
says: “Johannes is the true apostle, and he will write 
Revelations, the secret of which many Pharisees will 
still be unable to unravel even centuries later.” 

Rich days follow. The tender, radiant Clara, 
mother of Schumann’s seven children, is an interpre- 
tative genius of the highest order. The three play 
together for hours; they speak in the language of 
sound eloquent beyond words, and in a brief time 
have reached a beautiful rapport. Robert cherishes 
Johannes both as a son and a musical Messiah; Clara 
is profoundly moved by hi purity, his passionate 
freshness, the overwhelming creative force; the fair- 
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haired boy, silent and graceless, yet with a wonder 
of inner wealth, becomes bound in love to both 
Schumanns forever. 

But this seemingly idyllic period is a prelude to 
tragedy. Brahms writes his dreaming, sensuous 
Sonata in F Minor. All unaware, he is in love with 
Clara Schumann; the music is premonitory, confes- 
sional. And Robert is beginning to vanish into the 
realm of night. He has auditive hallucinations, im- 
agines himself in converse with unearthly powers. 
He writes down a ravishing theme; Schubert, he 
says, has sung it to him. He sits for hours, turned 
inward upon himself. Soon the news comes to 
Brahms that the beloved master —“Mynheer Do- 
minus” the boy calls Schumann—has thrown him- 
self from a bridge into the Rhine under the spell of 
melancholy. He has been saved, he is in an asylum. 
(It does not say that he will never come out alive. ) 
Brahms rushes to Diisseldorf, to his stricken “‘Do- 
mina,” who is already bearing the twilight-man’s 
eighth child. 

es SF SS 

What follows is pitiful yet somehow noble. Brahms 
is swept by his first deep passion, yet he must not by 
a glance betray the doomed Schumann. And Clara’s 
motherly feeling—she is ten years older than he— 
is slowly being transformed; soon, worshipping Schu- 
mann, she comes to love Brahms. Both struggle 
against it, and are powerless. The child Felix is 
born—like all her sons he will be a child of sorrow 
—and their letters begin to breathe an open tender- 
ness. Brahms visits Schumann and weeps bitterly by 
his side. He wrestles with himself and is haunted by 
the thought of suicide. Schumann sinks into unend- 
ing night; Brahms writes the abysmal piano Quartet 
in C Minor. It reflects the overcast soul, but it 
concludes with a magnificent song, the will to live. 
He must make a decision between the love which will 
fill his life and the mission to which his life will be 
dedicated. He chooses art; and the renunciation 
soars from the quartet’s adagio. Soon the two lovers 
stand side by side at the grave of Robert Schumann; 
it is their parting. But the love will endure till their 
deaths. Specht says admirably: 


For all that, he could never shake off a feeling of guilt. 
It weighed on him, and his music expresses it. It is pressure 
that hardens the rock, and it was the pressure of this wrong 
that made him hard both toward himself and others. And 
he never held in his arms another woman to whom his heart 
inclined. With all his beatifying inner riches he went 
through life alone. . . . He had lost the innocence of his 
conscience and he carried the guilt painfully. . . . (His) ex- 
istence stood wholly under the sign of love, yet was only to 
be crowned with laurel, never with roses. Johannes Brahms 
made no beloved immortal. 


This work would be invaluable even if its con- 
tribution were alone the story of Brahms and the 
Schumanns, but it has a wealth of additional mate- 
rial. Other women meant much to him: here are 
Agatha von Siebold, Julie Schumann, Elizabeth von 
Herzogenberg, and Alice Barbi, all drawn vitally. 
He touched the creative music life of his generation 
at innumerable points: Liszt, Wagner, Berlioz, von 
Biilow, Grieg, Tchaikovsky, Johann Strauss, and 
a host of others move vividly through these pages. 
His interests were wide: herein such dissimilar con- 
temporary forces as Nietzche, Bécklin, Hebbel, 
Anselm Feuerbach, and Bismarck are significantly 
related to his progress and philosophy. ‘There is a 
real projection of the social and artistic milieu of the 
period, the chapter on Brahm’s Viennese circle being 
especially brilliant; a judicious use of the composer’s 
letters, which give the Brahmsian spirit without a 
slowing of movement; stimulating critical evaluations 
of the music, with passionate appreciation the ap- 
proach and not blind hero-worship. 

Richard Specht has written a splendid book on 
Brahms the creator, and the most deeply revealing 
on Brahms as man. 





J. B. Priestley’s “The Good Companions’ has 
been awarded the James Tait Black Memorial Prize 
for the best novel of 1929. This prize, and a similar 
one for a biography, were instituted by the late Mrs. 
Black in memory of her husband, who was a part- 
ner in the publishing house of A. and C. Black. The 
adjudicator is Professor Grierson, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. A dramatized version of “The Good Com- 
panions” is to be produced in London early next year. 





Eugene Ysaye, the celebrated Belgian violinist, has 
just finished a new musical drama, the words of 
which are in his native language, Flemish. The title 
in English is “Peter the Miner,” and the first per- 
formance will be given in December at Liége. 


The First Crisis 


THE CRITICAL YEAR. A Study of Andrew 
Johnson and Reconstruction. By Howarp K. 
Beate. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


1930. $3.75. 
Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINs 


R. BEALE has given us the best treat- 
ment of the first crisis of Reconstruction 
that has yet appeared. His well-written 

book is not so modest in scope as the title would 
indicate, for while its attention is centered primarily 
upon the events of the year 1866, it actually deals 
with all of our political history from Lincoln’s assas- 
sination in April, 1865, to the beginning of 1867. It 
was during this period that President Johnson an- 
nounced his very moderate plan of reconstruction, 
and attempted to carry it into effect; that Congress 
rejected it, debarred the South from representation 
in Congress, quarreled with Johnson, and brought 
forward its own plan of reconstruction, based upon 
the Fourteenth or civil rights amendment; and that 
the issue went to the country (or appeared to go to 
it) in the fall elections of 1866. As everyone knows, 
the electorate gave the radical leaders of Congress 
a decisive victory over Johnson. The Republicans 
obtained more than a two-thirds majority in both 
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houses, they were able to override Johnson’s vetoes, 
and they took complete control of the processes of 
reconstruction—with tragic results. It is this de- 
cisive election and the events leading up to it which 
Mr. Beale studies in unprecedented detail. 

The principal reason why various earlier writers 
have misinterpreted the situation in 1865-66 is that 
they have over-simplified it; historians like Rhodes 
have explained the occurrences of those years by 
painting Johnson and his supporters in excessively 
dark colors, while historians like Mr. Bowers have 
explained them by depicting the group which sur- 
rounded Thaddeus Stevens and Ben Wade as an 
utterly villainous gang. Mr. Beale’s principal service 
to truth lies in his graphic exhibition uf the real com- 
plexity of the struggle, his untangling of the mani- 
fold motives at work on both sides, and his emphasis 
upon the fact that commendation or blame should not 
be meted out to either except with caution and 
understanding. It is true that Johnson was a man 
of many defects and errors; but the author shows 
that it is not true that his incapacity as President was 
the primary cause of the popular rejection of all mod- 
erate plans for reconstruction. It is true, again, that 
Stevens, Wade, and Sumner were narrow, preju- 
diced, and harsh; but it is not true that it was the 
vindictive hatred of these men which was the prin- 
cipal cause of the maltreatment of the South. We 
must look deeper. Johnson was the victim, in the 
main, of a skilful campaign of misrepresentation and 
slander waged by his opponents, to the effect of 
which his faults merely contributed. As for these 
opponents, they were thinking not so much of crush- 
ing the South as of retaining political control at the 


North, and safeguarding their economic gains and 
privileges in that section. 

In detail, Mr. Beale’s book brings into clear relief 
a number of more or less original conclusions, some 
of which may be subject to modification but for all 
of which he adduces an impressive array of evidence. 
He shows, or attempts to show, that the policy of 
the Radical Congressmen was both subtler and more 
far-reaching than has been generally supposed. They 
were intent, as has long been understood, upon 
altering the very form of our government from one 
of the traditional checks and balances to one in which 
Congress should be supreme over both the President 
and the Supreme Court. To some extent the effort 
to reassert Congressional authority was a natural re- 
action against the practical dictatorship which Lincoln 
had exercised during the war. ‘The balance had 
swung too far in one direction; now Congressional 
leaders tried to swing it too far in the other. But 
Congress was also determined—so Mr. Beale argues 
—to conserve and enlarge the advantages which Big 
Business had lately achieved. President Johnson, 
the South, and the Democratic party would undoubt- 
edly have proved hostile to the high protective tariff, 
to railroad monopolies and huge land grants, to the 
rapid exploitation of mineral lands and other natural 
resources, and to retention of the existing tax system, 
which was unfair to the farmer and laborer. The 
new industrial forces of the North and East held 
control in Washington, and they wished to entrench 
themselves against any possible combination of South- 
ern planters and Western farmers. They hence 
seized with avidity upon the Reconstruction issues. 
They used them, according to the author, to conceal 
their underlying economic aims. When the cam- 
paign of 1866 began, the Radicals adroitly avoided 
any discussion of the real facts about the South or 
the real issues of taxation and the tariff at the North. 
They filled the air with appeals to prejudice, delusive 
propaganda, and rhetoric. They won the election— 
but this election was not really a popular repudiation 
of Johnson’s policy and a clear mandate for Con- 
gressional control of reconstruction. It did not truly 
register any national decision on these questions, for 
it was not fought out upon the issues but upon bun- 
combe and blah, 

The weakness of Mr. Beale’s book lies in a cer- 
tain over-emphasis'upon economic motives. He can 
easily show that these selfish Northern politicians 
ought, by all the rules of the economic historians, to 
have been thinking of their tariff, their favorable 
internal revenue system, and their land grants, when 
they were dealing with the South. He cannot show 
that Stevens, Sumner, Wade, Butler, Boutwell, 
Logan, and the rest actually did so think. ‘The 
probability is that they were actuated by political far 
more than by economic motives; that men like 
Sumner, Trumbull, and Schurz were really governed 
chiefly by their regard for the suffering negro, and 
men like Stevens and Butler by their war-born 
hatreds. ‘The great strength of the volume lies in 
its calm, well-reasoned vindication of Johnson’s prin- 
cipal acts, and in its graphic exposure of the dishonest 
nature of the Radical campaign of 1866. The Re- 
publican leaders set out systematically and unscrupu- 
lously to arouse the passions and touch the fears of 
the people. They employed every weapon of mis- 
representation, prejudice, and slander, and when 
Johnson and the more violent Southerners played into 
their hands, they redoubled their efforts. In men- 
dacity and claptrap the campaign came near equalling 
that which the Radicals and Vindictives of 1920 
waged against the League of Nations—and its result 
had equally little relation to the calm good sense of 
the American people. Johnson, of whom the author 
gives an excellent portrait, saw through the election. 
It was perhaps because he saw through it that he 
advised the Southern States not to accept peace on the 
basis of the Fourteenth Amendment. This advice 
ushered in the second crisis of Reconstruction; and it 
is to be wished that Mr. Beale would write another 
volume dealing with it as thoroughly, freshly, and 
interestingly as he has done with the first. 





The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the following-named open competitive ex- 
amination: Agricultural Writer (Radio). Appli- 
cations must be on file with the United States Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than October 22, 1930. Vacartcies in the office of 
the Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. will be filled from this examination. 
Competitors will not be required to report for ex- 
amination at any place, but will be rated on educa- 
tion and experience, specimens of writings for broad- 
casting or a publication, and on a practical test. 
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Experiments with Truth 
(Continued from page 173) 


the living consciousness of his people, as it is destined 
eventually to enter into the living consciousness of 
mankind.” In an admirable passage he lays bare 
the secret of this astounding influence. 


If we would know the secret of Gandhi, we must “behold 
the man.” In no leader of the race has the power of the 
spirit ever come to such utter singleness of expression as in 
this Indian. Nothing else avails to explain the matchless 
character of his influence. His person is stripped as naked 
of grace as his body of clothes. His physical presence is 
completely insignificant. His intellectual capacity, as com- 
pared with Tolstoy’s, is meagre. Unlike Jesus, he com- 
mands no magic words, Unlike Mohammed, he has no 
consuming passion of temperament and will. Among re- 
ligious leaders, he comes nearer to St. Francis, perhaps, than 
to any other; but even here he lacks that lovely esthetic 
sensibility, that native instinct of poetry and song, which 
blossoms with such immortal fragrance in the “Little Flow- 
ers.”, . . A frail, puny, utterly unimportant-looking man 
is the Mahatma. But in this trivial lantern of the flesh, 
there burns a light that “never was on land or sea.” His 
deep and lustrous eyes, his lovely smile, his utter clarity of 
mind, his gentleness and peace and unfailing compassion— 
these reveal at once the inner glory. The poverty of 
Gandhi’s personality in every other respect serves but to 
isolate and thus make plain his essential quality of life. 
Other men can be explained by gifts of birth, or education, 
or personality, or intellect, or speech, Gandhi knows none 
of these things. Clothed upon with the frailest garment 
of fleshly incarnation ever known, the Mahatma walks 
among us as pure spirit, 


‘his is well put; and is but one of many tributes 
from that of Sir Gilbert Murray, written nearly 
twenty years ago, “He is a dangerous and uncom- 
fortable enemy, because his body, which you can 
always conquer, gives you so little purchase on his 
soul,” to the recent wise-crack of Will Rogers, “Put 
the nut in jail.” Both are also indictments of a 
system which makes of the stark idealist practicing 
the sermon on the Mount an enemy to be impris- 
oned. We need some “soul force” in the West. 
Surely Ramsay Macdonald can do better—even with 
the system he inherits. Meantime Asia is tired of 
waiting. It is as the spearhead of an Asiatic move- 
ment of ever-growing momentum that Gandhi is so 
staggering a figure. Nearly a billion Asiatics are 
questioning our Western ethics, our government in 
the interests of the rich, our explditation of the poor, 
and Gandhi is their voice. As a lifelong champion 
of the poor he has seen the white man’s prejudice 
and injustice in South Africa; and the cautious offer 
of Dominion status to India has come too late, be- 
cause this leader, who has done his best to educate 
us all, finds that we in the West are not ready for 
codperation with men of another color, that we are 
not ready to meet his acid tests as he proposes them 
to us, and that if India is to be regenerated it must 
be through her own courageous application of soul- 
force to all these problems. 

ses SF 

The early life of such a man and his heredity are, 
then, of the greatest interest. Rarely has a story 
been so simply told, or with such insight into the 
great and moulding influences of early childhood. 
We see a shy and sensitive boy unquestioning in his 
obedience to parental authority, and in his reverence 
for the teachings of religion, yet making experiments 
in the interests of truth. He eats meat “because it 
makes Englishmen big,” and smokes tobacco because 
he sees his uncle doing it, and because of the eternal 
duty of the young to rebel against imposed authority. 
The experiments are tragically successful, leading to 
nausea, nightmare, and even an attempt at suicide— 
so sensitive is the organism of this young seeker. The 
experiment of marriage is very frankly described with 
the childish interest in the wedding ceremony, when 
“two innocent children unwittingly hurled themselves 
into the ocean of life.” ‘They were then both thir- 
teen, and while marriage at first seemed to imply 
nothing more than the prospect “of good clothes to 
wear, drums beating, marriage processions, rich din- 
ners, and a strange girl to play with” it very soon 
developed into a real tyranny. “I took no time in 
assuming the authority of a husband.” This leads to 
some fine and courageous writing about the subordi- 
nation of the Hindu wife: 

A servant wrongly suspected may throw up his job, a 
son in the same case may leave his father’s roof, and a friend 
may put an end to the friendship. The wife, if she suspects 
her husband, will keep quiet, but if the husband suspects her 
she is ruined. Where is she to go? A Hindu wife may 
not seek divorce in a law court. Law has no remedy for 


her, and I can never forget or forgive myself for having 
driven my wife to that desperation. 


It is only when he learns the great lesson of conti- 


nence, and realizes that the wife should be a com- 

panion and helpmeet that young Gandhi becomes 

unified in his mind. It is this unification, this single- 
ness of eye with its intolerence of double standards, 
that best helps us to understand him. As Mr. 

Andrews says, truth and inner purity are, with lov- 

ing-kindness, the tripod upon which this great life is 

built. ‘These are the Indian ideals of satya, brahmac- 
harya, and ahimsa, and they must be studied if this 
great and luminous soul is to be understood. Here 
and in Mr. Andrews’s former work, “Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Ideas,” there is ample matter for this study. 

Here, too, we get glimpses of his religious upbring- 
ing as a Vaishnavite, with adherence also to the 
Jain religion; we read of the great influences of 
certain dramas emphasizing loyalty, devotion to 
truth, and sacrifices in its pursuit, and we see the 
soul of Gandhi in the making. He has the courage 
to touch the untouchable, and to make friends with 
Mohammedans; he enters brothels but draws back 
from the act of shame, he begins his great interest 
in questions of health and sickness, and his editor has 
fortunately spared us some of these discourses. For 
i: this matter he is something of a crank, and the 
Indian edition is overcharged with his naive excur- 
sions in the field of diet and medicine, often illumi- 
nating, but often also tedious to more sophisticated 
minds. 

& & & 

When we come to his experiences as a young law 
student in England, we see him “playing the English 
gentleman,” looking into the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, boggling at some of the Old .Testament, and 
have some excellent reading. 

I read the book of Genesis, and the chapters that followed 

invariably sent me to sleep. . . . I plodded through the 
other books with much difficulty, and without the least in- 
terest or understanding. I disliked reading the book of 
Numbers, But the New Testament produced a different 
impression, especially the Sermon on the Mount, which went 
straight to my heart. I compared it with the Gita. The 
verses “But I say unto you that you resent not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other also”, . . delighted me beyond measure. My 
young mind tried to unify the teachings of the “Gita,” the 
“Light of Asia,” and the Sermon on the Mount. That re- 
nunciation was the highest form of religion appealed to me 
greatly. 
He makes a thoughtful comparative study of religion, 
and reveals himself as an intuitive eclectic, until at 
the shrine of his mother, who had died while he was 
in England, he consecrates himself to a life of service. 
Then follows the great epic of the South African 
struggle—here abridged—which is well described 
by Dr. Holmes: 

Certain thousands of Gandhi’s fellow-countrymen, brought 
to South Africa to do the menial labor of the land, were 
outlawed from justice, tortured by discriminative legisla- 
tion, despised and spat upon by a so-called superior race, 
and thus visited with misery and threatened with death. In 
such a situation the downtrodden in other ages have either 
abjectly endured and died, or else have risen in mad revolt, 
and perished or escaped amid the horrors of struggle and 
slaughter. Gandhi, determined that his fellow-countrymen 
should not bow “like dumb, driven cattle” beneath the yoke 
of oppression, was equally determined that they should not 
plunge themselves and their oppressors into the agonies of 
violence and death. Out of the mystery of his own de- 
voted and highly disciplined spirit, he found a better way. 
With a skill, patience, and heroism well-nigh unexampled, 
he took these thousands of ignorant, untrained, indentured 
laborers, sore oppressed in an alien land, and, by sheer 
power of personal example, welded them into a single 
body and instigated a non-resistant revolt which brought 
them, after years of struggle, the freedom they sought. 
Gandhi’s first step was to teach his followers to have no 
part in the life of a society which denied them the elementary 
rights of men (non-codperation). His next step was to 
discipline his followers to do no violence upon their op- 
pressors—to suffer injury themselves, but to return no injury 
to others (Non-violence). And his last step was to lead 
his followers to the heroic achievement of serving their 
oppressors—helping them, coming to their relief and rescue, 
whenever they fel! in need (Soul-force). 


& a a 

It is a pity that even a part of this great epic has 
to be omitted for the lack of space, but Mr. Andrews 
promises us a separate volume dealing with this all- 
important era iia modern history; and when we pass 
to his triumphant return to India in 1913, and see 
him at the feet of Gokhale, that great and construc- 
tive servant of India, and with all India looking to 
him for leadership, we have a further stage in his 
initiation into politics. This last part of the book is 
the most detailed, and introduces us to scenes more 
familiar because more recent, and on a vaster scale. 
We see him continuing his fight for the rights of 
Indians in the British Dominions, returning to South 
Africa, recruiting laborers and even fighting-men 
for the Allied Armies (for his adherence to the 
caste-system is at war with pacifism) and gradu- 
ally disillusioned as the promises of wartime England 


are marred by the tragedy of Amritsar and the fol- 
lies of the Treaty of Sévres. He now makes com- 
mon cause with the Mohammedans, rather naively 
expecting them to respect the cow in return, and 
begins his great fivefold program for the unification 
and salvation of India. This program is the raising 
of sixty million untouchables into the caste system, 
which he accepts, the building of a bridge between 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and between men and 
women, a drastic prohibition campaign, and the 
spinning-wheel as a remedy for India’s poverty, a 
symbol of her unity, and a very heavy scourge for 
the backs of the British. All this is clearly and ob- 
jectively told, and the Mahatma stands out as a 
great and practical social reformer, who does all this 
in the pursuit of the realization of truth, or of salva- 
tion. His manifold activities are the by-products of 
his religious quest, and in dealing day by day honestly 
and fearlessly ‘with concrete problems as they arise 
he has evolved a magnificent philosophy of life and 
a heart-searching religious idealism which is very far 
from spent. His acid tests to government are nearly 
always realistic and sane; some of them have been 
nobly met, and it is a tragedy that the proposal for 
Dominion status has come ten years too late. We 
Anglo-Saxons are nearly always confident of mud- 
dling through at the eleventh hour; that we have 
exhausted the patience of this patient and saintly 
leader is tragedy and also nemesis. He likes English- 
men, as many Englishmen admire and respect him— 
but he sees clearly that only economic pressure will 
awake them to juster standards. Like another Asiatic 
prophet he says: “Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon,”’—which is what we all try to do. 
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The book rises to a noble climax, so typical that 
it may be quoted in part: 


It is not without a wrench that I have to take leave. 
I set a high value on these experiments. I do not know 
whether I have been able to do justice to them. I can only 
say that I have spared no pains to give a faithful narrative. 
To describe Truth, as it has appeared to me and in the 
exact manner in which I have arrived at it, has been my 
ceaseless effort. The exercise has given me ineffable mental 
peace because it has been my fond hope that it might bring 
faith in Truth and Ahimsa to waverers. 


My uniform experience has convinced me that there is 
no other God than Truth. And if every page of these 
chapters does not proclaim that the only means for the 
realization of Truth is Ahimsa, I shall deem all my pains 
in writing these chapters to have been in vain. And even 
though my efforts in this behalf might prove fruitless, 
it is the vehicle, not the great principle, that is at fault. 
After all, however sincere my strivings after Ahimsa might 
have been, they have still been imperfect and inadequate. 
The little fleeting glimpses, therefore, that I have been able 
to obtain of Truth can hardly convey an idea of its in- 
describable lustre, a million times more intense than that 
of the sun we daily see with our eyes. In fact what I have 
caught is only the faintest gleam of that mighty Effulgence. 
But this much I can say, with assurance, as a result of all 
my experiments, that a perfect vision of Truth can only 
follow a complete realization of Ahimsa. 

To see the universal and all-pervading Spirit of Truth 
face to face one must be able to love the meanest of crea- 
tion as oneself. And a man who aspires after that cannot 
afford to keep out of any field of life. That is why my 
devotion to truth has drawn me into the field of politics; 
and I can say without the slightest hesitation and yet in all 
humility, that those who say that religion has nothing to 
do with politics do not know what religion means. 





Writing of Hazlitt’s tomb in the church yard of 
St. Anne’s church, Soho, a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian says: “The gravestone, which 
has a turgid and pugnacious inscription, that cannot 
be read owing to the plants around it, is enclosed by 
a very ugly little Victorian cast-iron railing which 
accords ill with the resting place of an artist and a 
man of taste.” 
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In a Sussex Rectory 


SHEPHERDS IN SACKCLOTH. By Sueira 
KayE-Smitu. New York: Harper & Bros. 1930. 
$2.50 net. 

Reviewed by STANLEY WENT 

F more novelists would write about what they 
| know instead of about what they think modern 
fiction might be considerably more intelligent 
than it is. Sheila Kaye-Smith draws her inspiration 
from the English countryside and the life that she 
knows there. She has never wandered far from the 
downs of her native Sussex, but in that microcosm 
she has discovered and portrayed an infinite variety 
of human nature; and everything that she has written 

has distinction of both thought and style. 

With the present volume the author is on thor- 
oughly familiar ground. Indeed, one may perhaps 
be permitted to read into the story some autobi- 
ographic echoes of the controversy over high Angli- 
can practices that perennially vexes the Church of 
England; for it must be remembered that Sheila 
Kaye-Smith and her husband occupied a Sussex rec- 
tory before they left the Anglican communion for 
the Roman Catholic. At any rate the author is 
thoroughly at home in the details of ecclesiastical con- 
troversy and writes with sympathy and subtle humor 
of the vexations which high Anglican clergymen 
and broad-church bishops continually inflict upon 
each other. 

On the purely technical side “Shepherds in Sack- 
cloth” is a rather masterly achievement by reason of 
the skilful weaving together of plot and sub-plot. 
The main story revolves around the characters of 
old Mr. and Mrs. Bennet, a country rector and his 
wife, and the rector’s struggle to be, in the high 
Anglican sense, and despite episcopal injunctions, a 
true shepherd of his flock. Two more human and 
lovable characters than these old people have not ap- 
peared in recent fiction. The other shepherd of the 
story, and the hero of the tragic love theme, is of 
very different calibre from the cultured old Oxford 
scholar in the rectory—a straage, uneducated egoist 
who feels the call to save souls as a strolling evangel- 
ist and is himself so smugly sure of salvation that he 
falls an easy victim to the lure of the flesh. It is a 
really superb piece of tragic irony that at the end of 
his span, bereft of his old wife and exhausted by 
futile struggles with his bishop, the old rector seizes 
desperately upon the soul of this weird evangelist, 
which he had rescued from the torments of self-ac- 
cusation, to offer to God as the justification of his 
shepherd’s calling. This is a powerful, fascinating, 
and thoroughly sincere story, distinguished by the 
author’s customary skill in the delineation of charac- 
ter and by a high degree of literary craftsmanship. 
It serves to confirm Sheila Kaye-Smith’s position in 
the very front rank of the younger English novelists. 





Iridescent Tales 


GOODS AND CHATTELS. By Laura BEnér. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
1930. $2. 

Reviewed by Giapys GRAHAM 

NE hesitates to write about the tales of 
Laura Benét. There is in them an evanes- 
cent quality that defies analysis and threat- 

ens disaster to heavy-handed paraphrase. Herself a 
master of figurative accuracy, she leads the hapless 
reviewer into unconscious and unsuccessful simile and 
makeshift metaphor. It is as if, unable always to 
tell what these tales actually are, one tries with 
equal vainess to tell what they are like. They are 
likened to the momentary beauty of irridescent bub- 
bles, to the salt and gleaming pattern of sea spray: 
but they remain themselves and undescribed. 

In “Goods and Chattels” there are fifteen stories. 
The one that gives the title to the volume has the 
eerie undertheme that gives to so many of Miss 
Benét’s tales the sense of things and forces not under- 
stood, of secret rules and laws that have their way in 
human life but leave no trace upon its surface. 
Arthur Machen and Algernon Blackwood are pre- 
occupied with this same dark potency but they ob- 
serve it in its most sinister form: Miss Benét ap- 
proaches it and converts it to her more light-hearted 
uses. In “Goods and Chattels” (the story) an old 
auctioneer sails away from New England with a few 
of his treasures in furniture. Much later he sails 
back with a strange cargo, odd and old and mal- 
formed human beings whom he auctions off. But it 
would not be fair to tell the whole story, if one could, 
that ends with the breaking of the lovely and mys- 
terious blue vase. 


“Never Rent Eyes” is delight in brief. Alice 
Sprague by happy chance stumbles upon an eye 
museum one day. The old keeper of the eyes asks 
her if she cares to rent new ones. Of course she 
does, for her own have for many years seen only 
petty things near-lying. She is both repelled and 
attracted by a certain gray wall-eye that swims about 
in the eye aquarium and she is at difficulty to decide 
among the flashing black, green, and brown pos- 
sibilities, but at last, having dark eyes herself, she 
decides upon a dreamy, extremely blue one lying on 
the table. Mrs. Sprague returns home and shocks 
the neighbors. Where is now the thrifty housewife? 
All agree that Alice Sprague is a changed woman— 
they even suspect her of writing verses and seeing 
visions. And worse than this, worse even than the 
weeds in the vegetable garden, is Alice’s secret and 
absorbing wish. She wants to get the wall-eye and 
give it to her husband for a birthday present and to 
watch results. The wish, with a little guile and 
manoeuvering, is father to the act. And the result? 
“The little town reached a high point of crime dur- 
ing the following week. Both banks are robbed, 
several prominent citizens gagged and bound in their 
own houses, and one old lady asphyxiated in the 
bath tub where she napped.” Never rent eyes! 

Others of the tales are less successful. “The Wind 
that Worked Itself Up,” ““The Lake and the Moun- 
tain,” and “Always Keep a Butterfly” seem a little 
forced. They have a touch of heaviness and lack 
the sharp humor that keeps most of Miss Benét’s 
prose so gratifyingly free from the sentimentality that 
has unfortunately come to be associated with fantasy. 

Something of the flavor of the stories, both sweet 
and stringent, can be gained from a few of the 
characteristic figures of speech that snap back at 
one surprise endings like those of the early stories 


of O. Henry. 


_A mouth as tight as a purse that shuts forever on too 
little money. 


She walked as fiercely to the store for the purchase of 
her one pound of sausage as if the sausages had been in- 
furiated little dogs chasing her. 

A house with little pointed gables like cat’s ears. 


The ditage, like a long legged girl, ran out towards 
the fields, 


And who but Laura Benét would say of one who 
died, that he “went along the primrose way?” 


How the War Was Won 


THE CAVALRY GOES THROUGH! By 
BERNARD NEwMAN. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. 1930. $2. 

THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. By Vernon 
BarTLetr. New York: The Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by EMERSON TAyYLor 


R. BERNARD NEWMAN, serving 
creditably with the British forces mired 
in Flanders, undergoing all the familiar 


hardships, perils, and tedium of trench warfare, 
dreamed of a war fought by truly perfect troops, led 
by an authentic military genius to quick and resound- 
ing victory. Sickened by the selfishness of the politi- 
cians at home and G. H. Q., disgusted by the incom- 
petence and timidity of the many old women and 
thick-headed dullards he met decked out in the trap- 
pings of British colonels and brigadiers, he pictured 
a general of such imagination, courage, and mag- 
netism as could sweep away military tradition and 
fetish, and inspire a splendidly trained army to deeds 
of incredible heroism and brilliant audacity. Out of 
these fancies he builds this tale of how the great war 
was won by the Allies in 1917, before the Ameri- 
cans took part, when a modern and greater Napo- 
leon appeared out of Africa to break the stupid dead- 
lock on the western front. If the book is utterly 
fantastic judged from the military angle, it is very 
interesting as revealing the disillusion and dismay 
which chilled the spirits of thousands of thoughtful 
British soldiers, once they discovered the crass pro- 
fessional incapacity of their officers. It is enlivened 
by sketches, often malicious, of such leaders as Haig, 
Foch, Joffre, Nivelle, and Plumer. 

A very similar attitude is that of Mr. Bartlett, 
whose name is well known already as co-author, 
with R. C. Sheriff, of “Journey’s End.” His ac- 
count of warfare, however like that set down by Mr. 
Newman in its essentials, differs from it in being 
steeped in the dankest of unrelieved gloom. The 
book is just one more item on the long list of British 
horror tales, for which Gibbs set the fashion with his 
“Now It Can Be Told.” Obsessed with the desire 





to depict war as dreadful in the sufferings which it 
entails on the soldier, and as futile as a means of 
settling disputes between nations, the author drags 
the reader through 329 pages of “mud, monotony, 
and misery,” only pausing to insist on such macabre 
and painfully sentimental incidents as are intended 
to make the reader shudder or shed tears. A great 
book, if you like that sort of thing. But the spirit 
which animates it is not that which built the British 
Empire. 


Bootlegger’s Daughter 


MIRTHFUL HAVEN. By Boorn Tarkincron. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by MarsHaty A. Best 


R. TARKINGTON comes nearer than 
M. any other writer to expressing the tastes 

and standards of the vast numbers of 
self-respecting, householding, lecture-going, married 
Americans who determine American culture today. 
They are less noisy than other groups, but they are 
spread out over the length and breadth of the land. 
The West Coast outside of Hollywood is in their 
hands, as are all the prosperous towns of the Middle 
West; and though their New Yorker-reading cousins 
may scoff at them, they rub elbows with them on 
every commuters’ train and at every performance of 
the Opera. Their imaginations know definite bounds, 
but they have a streak of the romantic in them which 
is a token of their youth. ‘They are above Mr. 
Lewis’s Babbitt, and farther removed from the new 
barbarians on one side than they are from the “in- 
tellectuals” on the other. Yet they are not uncon- 
scious of the life around them, nor as smug as their 
critics make them out to be. It is for this glimmer- 
ing consciousness that Mr. Tarkington writes his 
treaties on democracy, and for that streak of the 
romantic that he creates his appealing heroines and 
the tender melodrama of his plots. 

In “Mirthful Haven,” as in such books as “The 
Magnificent Ambersons” and “The Plutocrat,” the 
author’s preoccupation is not with character but with 
social distinctions. ‘This time his class war is between 
the close-mouthed Yankee inhabitants of a stagnant 
Maine fishing port, and the city invaders who bring 
it new life in choosing it for a summer place. ‘The 
“natives” are one in their dislike for the intruder 
and their desire to get his dollars, though their own 
ranks are divided for and against the ancient but 
rather dishonorable Pelter family. Edna Pelter, the 
Cinderella of the story, brings the contention to a 
point in herself. She returns to Mirthful Haven 
after -being educated by a distant grandmother, and 
meets there a scion of the leading summer family, 
who had known her as Edna Stillpool during her 
absence and is still in love with her. Her efforts to 
maintain her dual role with loyalty to her two loves, 
her rum-running father and the rich young man, 
provides a plot that would do credit to the best writer 
of thrillers. Edna has all the elusive, inarticulate 
charm that one could ask of a bootlegger’s daughter 
lifted out of her home at the age of fifteen and 
thrust among gentry. The other characters, too, 
have the virtue of being likable. The author’s benev- 
olent humor embraces their lesser faults and ignores 
any greater ones; the insolent villains in the wealthy 
homes are treated no more nor less mercifully than 
the villagers who connive against them. In the end 
it proves to be a story of virtue misjudged and de- 
feated by its self-righteous superiors, but finding its 
own rewards at last nearer home. 

It must be confessed that this reviewer has suf- 
fered a loss of illusion about Booth Tarkington. The 
memory of Penrod and Willie Baxter still brings a 
cheerful glow; Alice Adams lingers wistfully, and 
books like “The Turmoil” and “The Midlanders” 
still seem to have had a true value in their com- 
ments on life and manners. But thirty years of 
authorship have brought Mr. Tarkington no nearer 
to the realities of character than he was at the be- 
ginning, and his view of society has not progressed 
beyond the observant, but not too profound, formula 
that a good many people have been reiterating for a 
good many years. ‘These are ideas that can be read 
and relished once, but pall as one grows progressively 
more aware of them. Perhaps fresh generations of 
readers will find the original charm in this later book. 
The plot and characters demand a rather liberal re- 
ceptiveness to illusion. Once the illusion is accepted, 
one can see how the conflicts of groups and individ- 
uals might have a compelling interest. Without it, 
one can only admire the skilful mechanics and regret 
the gracelessness of style and shabbiness of material, 
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Skidding on Sex 
WHITHER, WHITHER, or AFTER SEX 

WHAT? Edited by SLarerR Brown. New York: 

The Macaulay Co. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by Evxtis Parker BuT_Ler 

HIS book is a $2 book and to my notion 

it is worth $2.27 of anybody’s money, the 

seven or eight pages by Edmund Wilson— 
“Gorgonzola: or the Future of Literary Criticism”— 
being worth $2, Bill Gropper’s illustrations being 
worth twenty-five cents and the rest of the book 
worth all of two cents. As far as I am concerned 
the book is “Gorgonzola,” as grand a piece of jolly 
nonsense as ever got printed, and the rest of the 
book a binding for that. 

I am an embittered old professional humorist, and 
bilious when I see young fellows get into book print. 
Or perhaps I am a dumb ox. Blame anything you 
want to blame, but to me the big truth in this book 
was Robert M. Coates’s statement on page 139: 
“There comes at some time in every man’s life a 
sense of bewildered futility—” That’s what 271 
pages of this “Whither, Whither” book gave me. 
The more pages I sweated through the more bewil- 
dered my senses got, and about half way through 
the book I felt like a poor old cow bogged down in 
a welsh-rabbit slough, all mooed out and so full 
of bewildered futility that she oozed it. 

The sub-sub-title of the book is “A Symposium 
to End Symposiums” and as that it ought to be a 
success, if anything ever can end symposiums. Every 
author included—twelve of them—has done the best 
he could, and there are a lot of smart things said, 
but the whole effect is Greenwich Villageois and a 
little on the order of small kids being smarty- 
naughty. ‘The truth is that Sex is as played out as 
a stock humor subject as the mother-in-law and the 
can-eating goat, and it is a cruel punishment to make 
a lot of authors try to be smart about it. 

It is too bad. It is a beautiful book physically. 
Everything possible has been done to make it inter- 
esting—Questions for Students and Brief Biogra- 
phies, in burlesque, after each contribution; clever 
illustrations; pictorial end-papers; snappy jacket; 
beautiful printing and lay-out—but Sex sinks it. 
Even Corey Ford, who is always a safe bet, skids 
on Sex and falls on his neck this time. 

My advice to anyone who likes humor is to buy 
the book and glue up all the pages in front of 
“Gorgonzola” and all the pages following it. The 
book would still be worth two dollars of any humor- 
lover’s cash, and the reader would avoid that “sense 
of bewildered futility” which, as Mr. Coates further 
says, comes as “at some dark hour a realization of 
the hopelessness of fate,”-—the fate of those who have 
to read humor that is not quite funny. God pity the 
poor humorists who have to write about Sex on a 
night like this! 





Out of the Past 


PRIVATE LETTERS: Pagan and Christian. 
Selected by DororHy Brooke. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1930. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Anne C, E. ALLINSON 

HIS anthology of Greek and Roman pri- 

vate letters from the fifth century before 

Christ to the fifth century after Christ both 
creates and supplies a demand. Even if we have not 
reached out for it, we no sooner find it within our 
hands than we are conscious of a previous lack in 
our intimacy with the classical past. And on read- 
ing the letters we realize that Mrs. Brooke’s selection 
has admirably bridged over the gap between formal 
literature and daily life. The translations are by 
well-known scholars. 

All that needs to be said about ancient letter writ- 
ing is well said in the Introduction. It was a popu- 
lar mode of expression, running the gamut from 
real to artificial or, rather, literary spontaneity. At 
no time in antiquity could letters be of as trifling 
importance as they may be in this age of cheap paper, 
low postage, typewriters, and rapid transit. But 
“at certain times, especially in the Roman Age, let- 


ter writing was almost a disease.” Men wrote to 


each other with an eye on posterity. Letters of this 
character are eliminated as far as possible from Mrs. 
Brooke’s anthology. “A letter written to be kept,” 
she says, “is seldom worth keeping at all, just as 
the things best worth knowing about people are the 
things they do not want us to know.” 

This obiter dictum needs some revision and the 





anthologist practically implies it by some of her in- 
clusions. Certain famous letters, long valued by 
posterity, could not be omitted without mutilating a 
collection which spans a millennium of history. Such 
are Pliny’s letter to Tacitus, describing the death 
of his uncle, Pliny the elder, in the eruption of 
Vesuvius which buried Pompeii and Herculaneum; 
and his letter to the emperor Trajan, applying for 
advice on the proper treatment of Christians. Such 
also is Paul’s letter to Philemon, taken from the 
New Testament. 

Put among the “Letters from the Saints” there 
are also uncanonical examples of pleasantly carnal 
appetites. Saint Ambrose thanks his friend Felix, 
Bishop of Como, for a present of mushrooms, and 
Saint Paulinus of Nola has a new cook introduced to 
him. But it should be explained this was necessi- 
tated by the good man’s too simple tastes. All his 
cooks became bored and gave notice, so a priest sent 
him a lad from his own kitchen, who would be will- 
ing to cook the innocuous bean and dress the mod- 
est beetroot in vinegar. And among Pliny’s letters— 
to counteract his official character—is quoted one to 
his wife, Calpurnia, away from home for her health, 
and one to his mother-in-law. A charming lover 
and a courteous gentleman was Pliny, in spite of his 
rather pompous conscientiousness. I am glad that 
Mrs. Brooke does him justice. 

A human side to greatness is revealed in letters 
from Marcus Aurelius to his master, Fronto. That 
the austere protagonist of Stoicism could have a cold 
in the head and a sniffing nose is somehow a 
consoling message over the centuries—a sneeze that 
makes the whole world kin. And the fact that his 
mother sat on his bed and talked with him at night 
softens a youth forced into premature gravity. 

But it is the letters from obscure and simple folk 
that Mrs. Brooke likes best and twines with special 
charm into her anthology. The earliest extant Greek 
letter is from a certain traveling Musiergus who 
writes to his family to send him “a rug, either a 
sheepskin or goatskin, as cheap as you can get it, 
and not with the hairs on, and some strong shoe 
soles.” He also “sends his love to all at home and 
hopes this may find them well as it leaves him.” 


Born into life! Tis we, 
And not the world, are new! 
These ancient letters poignantly confirm this 


haunting cry. 


Which Way to Culture? 


THE AMERICAN ROAD TO CULTURE. 
By Greorce S. Counts. New York: John Day. 
1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by C. C, Litr.e 


Ex-President, University of Michigan 





S there really any American road to culture? 
The title of Doctor Count’s book leads one to 
expect that there is. His clear and impersonal 

analysis of the situation, however, frankly leaves one 
in doubt as to whether there is any intellectual path 
or course of sufficient definiteness in modern America 
to deserve the name of “road.” 

Such “culture” as we apparently seek is bound up 
with naively utilitarian motivations as individual suc- 
cess, national solidarity, social conformity, mechanical 
efficiency, and practical utility. ‘To combat such in- 
fluences we have three trumpets of very uncertain 
sound: faith in education, which obviously may it- 
self be based on practical values; democratic tradi- 
tion, which easily can be confused with a desire on 
the part of all people to have a finger in every possi- 
ble pie; and philosophic uncertainty, which might 
readily be the result of intellectual and moral laziness 
and shallowness rather than the reflection of a ma- 
ture broadmindedness. 

The American road to culture is then perhaps a 
pathless sort of swamp which is full of scrub oak 
and dried grass confused and tangled in an intellec- 
tual morass of its own making. It would follow that 
the culture of America may be based on false stand- 
ards and transitory values—in which view the au- 
thor probably shares since nowhere does he clearly 
define the term. 

Throughout his analysis the’ author is kindly, tol- 
erant, and dispassionate. If the “booster” type of 
American will read the book as fairly as it is writ- 
ten, he will profit by the realization of the bitter 
poverty of our national idealism. He may, however, 
merely derive placid satisfaction in the feeling of 
safety that the sheer mass and inertia of our public 
educational system engenders, 


To the average American, as defined by the book 
itself, it will prove beneficial because it will do a bit 
of badly needed clear thinking in a readable and not 
too startling way. To the idealist and progressive 
thinker whether in or out of the field of education 
it will serve as a well-stated warning of the difficul- 
ties and discouragements to progress which a gigan- 
tic, machine-like, uninspired democracy always pro- 
vides. He may, however, gain a few shreds of com- 
fort from the evidence that in spite of the compli- 
cated “overhead” designed to preserve the existing 
order, there are unmistakable signs of uncertainty 
and change creeping in here and there. Between 
the lines he may find traces of the steadily growing 
interest on the part of educators in various efforts to 
distinguish between the equipment given to the in- 
dividual scholar by heredity on the one hand, and 
the effects of training superimposed upon that foun- 
dation on the other. Somewhat similarly he may 
discern the increasing isolation and consequent unim- 
portance of the sectarian educational institutions in 
so far as shaping policies towards progress is con- 
cerned. Teachers and citizens who need a con- 
venient book of reference to help in an interpreta- 
tion of the social background of our system of 
education will also profit by keeping a copy of Doctor 
Count’s book at hand. 

Taken as a whole the volume is a distinct con- 
tribution to the analysis of American education. It 
is moreover, sufficiently the product of a mature and 
balanced intellect to provide an aid in clearing the 
general field for such synthesis and progress as the 
future may be able to achieve. 





But First I Saw Them Live 


By Marton Cansy 


OW I can meet the fear of death 
Without one intercepted breath— 
I count it good 
That I have gained such hardihood, 
That I have reached a stouter truth 
Than hope or youth. 
Yet even as a child I knew 
Security could not be true: 
Spring gave way to freshets and 
Young leaves died on every hand; 
The stream that fondled trillium on its borders, 
Snowy with light, 
Fell like a wolf on innocent flowers at night, 
And when day came young rivers out of orders 
Leapt at my feet until I ran 
To little hills. So terror began— 
And now that I am grown 
It seems that I have known 
Always an unrelenting thought 
In which my very life is caught: 
O, not the universe alone 
Bares its body to the bone; 
The fatal arrow knows its part 
And seeks a heart— 
Have I not seen my own 
Loves quiescent as stone? 
But first I saw them live. 


Live! There’s a word to give 

The lie to negative, 

The dirk to death— 

Its very sound is like an anvil’s ring! 

What can a state inhuman 

Mean to man or woman? 

Did ever bird fly up without a wing? 

What man has walked a mile without his breath? 
No man can image forth such vital loss— 

Instead, he hangs a saviour on a cross. 


At delicate dawn I mounted up the hill, 
Clambering until I came upon a sharp 

Drop into bay-blue sky that held the world 
Floating, quiet as a ship with all sails furled; 

And there the blue-eyed wind stood strumming on 


his harp. 


I will no longer speak of death! 
Nor could I if I would. The beauty of that pristine 
hill 


Intercepts my breath. 
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Round the Mulberry Bush 


(Memoranda from a Shakespeare Notebook) 


HE first recorded information about Shakes- 

peare’s father was when he was fined for 

keeping a rubbish heap in the public street. 
Most of the Shakespeare commentators have done the 
same thing. 

Shakespeare senior, however, mended his ways 
and became the official ale-taster for the town. 

es Fs 

The most conspicuous American tribute to Shakes- 
peare in Stratford-upon-Avon is the drinking fountain 
given by George W. Childs of Philadelphia. It 
bears an inscription in praise of water, quoted from 
a play that Shakespeare wrote only a little of. It is 
now not much used except by horses. The inhab- 
itants of Stratford when thirsty eat small paper cups 
of ice-cream which come down daily from a factory 
in Birmingham. They are called, in truly Shakes- 
pearean spelling, Ice Cream Kups. 

es Fs & 

When Shakespeare became prosperous he bought a 
large house in Stratford. In the garden he planted 
a mulberry bush, round which the editors have been 
dancing ever since. The thing to be done to a mul- 
berry bush, however, is not to dance round it but to 
enjoy its fruit. 

A scion of Shakespeare’s mulberry still grows in 
that garden, and its large purple berries are of an 
incomparable sweetness. 

es Ss 

In the 18th century Shakespeare’s big house 
(“New Place”) passed into the ownership of a par- 
son from Cheshire. He became so annoyed by con- 
stant callers arriving to see the room in which 
Shakespeare died that he tore the house down alto- 
gether. Nothing remains of it but some brickwork 
of Shakespeare’s wine cellar. 

es FS 

One of the most interesting things in Stratford— 
not discovered until 1927— is the wall-painting in 
the White Swan inn. It was done about the time 
of Shakespeare’s birth and is in the main parlor of 
the inn, where he very likely had an occasional cup 
of wine. There is much fakery of old beans in the 
room now, but the wall paintings are genuine. They 
illustrate the story of the Big Fish in the Book of 
Tobit (in the Apocrypha). So continues, as always, 
the delicious overtone of ironical mirth characteristic 
of all Shakespeare legend and research. How it 
would have enchanted him if he could have known 


about it. 
& s&s 


Visiting the church at Stratford one very hot 
morning last summer, I noticed that the big Bible 
on the lectern was open at 2nd Corinthians chap- 
ters VIII to X; and the verses that my eye caught 
were these :— 

VIII, 12:—/f there be first a willing mind, it 1s 
accepted, 

X, 10:—For his letters, say they, are weighty and 
powerful; but his bodily presence is weak and his 
speech contemptible. 

Looking over the Visitors’ Book in the church— 
surely one of the most amazing documents in the 
world—I did not help thinking, What a mailing list 
for a publisher. 

es Ss 8 

The most interesting epitaph in the church is not 
Shakespeare’s but that of his daughter Susanna, who 
died in 1649, fourteen years after her husband the 
moralizing medico Dr. John Hall:— 

Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all, 

Wise to Salvation was good Mistress Hall; 

Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 

Wholy of Him with whom she’s now in bliss. 
Shakespeare’s anxiety about having his own dust dug 
into was apparently not without reason, for Susan- 
na’s grave was opened in 1707 to put a stranger 
into it, and her epitaph erased from the stone. (It 
was restored in 1844.) One may presume that 
Shakespeare had more than once observed, in that 
churchyard, just such a scene as the grave-digging 
episode in Hamlet. 

s&s s&s 

It is odd that in 1579 a girl called Katharine 

Hamlet, going to the river to draw a pail of water, 


slipped into the Avon and was drowned. This hap- 
pened just about where the Stratford town bathing- 
place now is, and where a launch called George 
Washington takes tourists up and down the stream. 
It is probable that Shakespeare had poor Katharine 
Hamlet in mind when he described Ophelia’s death; 
the description of the scenery is exact. And anyone 
who has bathed in the Avon on a hot summer af- 
ternoon, when the meadow is parked thick with 
bikes and Baby Austins and the young ducks and 
hoydens of the town are throng in the stream, knows 
the slidder mire of the banks. Ophelia’s death was 
described as “muddy.” He knew his Avon. There 
are “‘weedy trophies” in it now, during the warm 
picnic season—not so much “crow-flowers, nettles, 
daisies and long purples” as banana skins and orange 
peels. But Katharine Hamlet, if she went there 
now, would be able to swim. 

To find the sort of bathing Shakespeare knew (if 
he bathed) you should go to the immortal Parsons’ 
Pleasure at Oxford, which is exempt from public 
haunt. There, in a hot forenoon last August, was 
a delightful bronzed parson, walking to and fro on 
the grassy bank wearing only a panama hat and 
sunshine, serenely conning his breviary. 

es ss 

The story of Shakespeare and humanity’s subse- 
quent dealings with him has no easy consolations 
for the observant mind. It involves study of the 
inward quality of the genius-temperament, which 
requires intuition rather than documents and is likely 
to dismay the family of Grundy. The world tried 
to, dispose of Shakespeare comfortably by turning 
him over to teachers and troupers, both classes of 
people adorably juvenile in their notions. ‘There is 
a gorgeous hypocrisy in the universal lip-service to 
Shakespeare: we are always safe in praising him be- 
cause we know that few mature minds ever read 
him. The comments on him that are most worth 
listening to have been uttered by those who have 
known something of the same kind of green-room 
and tap-room life that he himself led. The most 
understanding bit of Shakespearean criticism I ever 
read was Don Marquis’s humorous interview with 
the infagined Mermaid Tavern parrot. You can 
find it in that grand book archy and mehitabel. 

es Fs & 

One thing it is hard to forgive Shakespeare. 
When much vexed he used the epithet “lousy;” it 
seems to have been a favorite in the theatre ever 


since, 
& se 


Among the oddities of Shakespearean scholars is a 
conviction that Heminge and Condell, Shakespeare’s 
friends and fellow-actors, were incapable of writing 
the preface to the Folio of 1623, which they signed. 
I see no reason to conclude that it was written for 
them by Ben Jonson. One of the Shakespeare asso- 
ciation-places most worth visiting is the church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, Aldermanbury (London, 
E. C.) where they are buried. This, as the presi- 
dent of the Brothers’ Club in London has remarked, 
is the true Publishers’ Shrine. I know several 
boblishers who claim to have invented the Omnibus 
Book, but the first and most important Omnibus 
Book in the world was the First Folio. 

Incidentally, should not the grave of Edmund 
Shakespeare, Will’s youngest brother, if still discov- 
erable at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, be the authorita- 
tive rendezvous of the Brothers’ Club? 


es Fs 
The monument to Heminge and Condell is in- 
scribed as follows:— “They lived many years in this 


parish and are buried here. ‘To their disinterested 
affection the world owes al] that it calls Shakespeare. 
They alone collected his writings regardless of pecu- 
niary loss and without hope of any profit gave them 
to the world. They Thus Merited the Gratitude of 
Mankind.” 

The matter of possible pecuniary loss was serious, 
for we learn from the monument that Heminge had 
14 children and Condell 9. 

A facsimile of the First Folio is carved in the 
stone, and their.own words are quoted:— 

“We have but collected them and done an office 
to the dead . . . without ambition either of selfe- 
profit, or fame; onely to keepe the memory of so 
worthy a Friend, and Fellow alive, as was our 


Shakespeare.” 
ses sf 


Shakespeare’s grave was dug seventeen feet deep; 
but the commentators have buried him deeper still. 
- &¢ @ 

The casual reader need not be too humble about 
Shakespeare; everyone is a Shakespearean scholar 


unawares. You have probably quoted him today. 
If you said that the wish was father to the thought, 
more sinned against than sinning, as sound as a bell, 
comparisons are odorous, care killed a cat, rich not 
gaudy, more in sorrow than in anger, method in his 
madness, there’s the rub, doth protest too much, 
brevity is the soul of wit—yes, even if you spoke (I 
paraphrase) of the heir of a female dog, or told 
someone to “laugh that off,” you quoted Shakes- 
peare. If his words are so serviceable, there must be 
something of him in us, as there was much of us in 
him. 
ss SF 

Doubts as to Shakespeare’s authorship, if I read 
the books correctly, were first raised by a United 
States consul insthe rum-drinking port of Santa Cruz. 
Presumably he found (like the consuls in O. Henry’s 
Cabbages and Kings) his official duties left much 
time vacant on his mind. His motion was seconded 
by a lady, Miss Delia Bacon, who inveigled Haw- 
thorne into writing a preface for her book; and then 
the fun began. Miss Bacon, incidentally, died mon 


compos. 
es FF 


The only extant specimens of Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing which have not been disputed are some half 
dozen signatures (of which 3 are on his will.) They 
seem to give some corroboration to the theory that 
the cause of his retirement to Stratford about 1611 
was not Weltschmerz but writers’ cramp. 

st Fs 

We don’t know how to spell his name (nor did 
he); we don’t know certainly what he looked like; 
there are even some who profess to be in doubt of 
his sex. Like a wise man, he kept his secrets in the 
best way possible—by confiding in no one except 
the Public. The greatest proof of his genius surely 
was his instinct of personal evasion. He gave no 
hostages to idle curiosity. He has been compared to 
everyone, from God (see Dumas pére) to Edgar 
Guest (see Ernest Boyd.) All these comparisons 
are just. The kind of people who most eagerly 
assert their desire to understand him would be sadly 
scandalized if they did. Fortunately most of his 
jokes are incomprehensible to the green reader, And 
all the time, good easy man, his greatness was a-ripen- 
ing. Perhaps it was Aubrey, the snapper-up of 
anecdotes, who said it most helpfully: “daily he gath- 


ered the humours of men.” 
CHRISTOPHER Mor .LeEy. 





Of the late Dr. William Archibald Spooner, leg- 
endary source of a form of verbal humor which has 
long enjoyed popular vogue, a caricature of whom 
appears on another page, the London Observer, says: 

“Dr. Spooner held the Wardenship of New Col- 
lege from 1903 till 1924. His published works in- 
clude an edition of the ‘Histories of Tacitus,’ and 
lives of Bishop Butler and William of Wykeham. 

“The fashion of ascribing all ‘spoonerisms’ to the 
late Warden is believed to have arisen from a sin- 
gle lapse of the kind, of which, in later life, he 
made confession. According to one of his contem- 
poraries, it occurred in the conduct of a college service 


in 1879. 


He stood up in the pulpit to announce a hymn. He gave 
it out as “Kinkering kongs their titles take.” There was a 
hush, and the doctor calmly repeated his slip. I am afraid 
that we all burst into laughter. I think the doctor then saw 
his mistake. It was the talk of Oxford in those days, and 
we used to spend hours in inventing “Spoonerisms.” I col- 
laborated with a friend who afterwards became the Rev. 
Arthur Sharp, and it was he who brought out a book of 


Spoonerisms. 


“The possibilities of this form of verbal perver- 
sions were quickly and widely realized, and the speci- 
mens which have passed into circulation are to be 
numbered by hundreds. The doctor was said to 
have spent a whole day in looking for a public- 
house named ‘The Dull Man’ at Greenwich, when 
the place he really wanted was the ‘Green Man’ at 
Dulwich. ‘The inventors made him speak of going 
from London to Oxford by the ‘town drain,’ of 
‘a camel passing through the knee of an idol,’ of 
his wife ‘stealing at the doors,’ of feeling ‘ a half- 
warmed fish rising in his breast,’ of the cat ‘popping 
on its drawers,’ of ‘occupewing his pie,’ of being 
‘tired of addressing beery wrenches,’ and of its being 
‘kistomary to cuss the bride.’ 

“The Oxford Dictionary gives, as specimens of 
what constitutes a ‘spoonerism,’ the phrases ‘a blush- 
ing crow’ and ‘a well-boiled icicle.’ An example 
often quoted elsewhere was the saying that the only 
requisites for a railway journey were ‘a rag and a 
bug. >» 
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“His style is simple and beautiful. 
His frankness refreshing. His de- 
scriptive passages masterly. The sol- 
diers you meet in the pages of his 
book are not those you ran into in 
any other war book to date. They 
are virile, two-fisted he-men, who, 
despite the brutalities and pains 
they experienced, remained Yanks 
to the core. That's what makes his 
book a corker and one which every- 
one who wants something different 
about the war should read."—Bos- 
ton Herald. 
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“NOT ONE of the many books 
about the American fighting-man 
in France can even approach SOL- 
DIERS MARCH in truth, just ap- 
praisal, unforced dramatic interest, 
or skilful characterization. 
"Throughout the book you hear 
and smell real American soldiers— 
those tireless, humorous, cracky, 
half-disciplined, prejudiced, coura- 
geous, gorgeous Yanks. And the 
background against which these 
strongly lighted figures are pro- 
jected is extraordinarily rich." 













—Emerson Taylor, Saturday Review. 
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Books of Special Interest 


Der Alte Kaiser 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. By WERNER 
HEGEMANN. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1929. $5. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Marca- 
RET GOLDSMITH, New York: Charles 
Boni. 1930. $1.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN M. S. ALLISON 


[* 1924, a rather formidable looking 

pamphlet appeared in Germany. It bore 
the innocent title, “Frederick the Great.” 
If one is to believe reports, this pamphlet 
took Berlin by storm. It purported to be 
history, but it was fantastic, controversial, 
political, and biased. The author, Mr. 
Werner Hegemann, who had had consider- 
able experience in America, desired to pre- 
sent to the German public a modern anal- 
ysis of Frederick the Great. He summoned 
der alte Fritz, Carlyle, and other writers 
from their tombs in order to teach the pres- 
ent day a lesson. In his opinion, the matter 
of Frederick was “a question of inter- 
national and of high moral significance for 
the whole world,” but, perhaps, most of all, 
for the new democratic Germany. 

Mr, Hegemann saw that, in 1924, there 
were still “many romantic lovers of fine 
gestures and bloody deeds.” To them the 
Hohenzollern modesty of 1918 had been a 
great shock, but, even that act, so painful 
to their romantic instincts, had not destroyed 
their belief in the benefit that the House of 
Hohenzollern had been to Germany, Such 
a state of affairs must not continue, these 
followers of old traditions should be told 
the truth. “Kingship,” Mr. Hegemann wrote, 


will survive among the German people, publicly 
or privately, so long as they retain their belief 
in their “Great King” .. Frederick the Great, 
who rarely uttered truths without a touch of 
mockery, occasionally jested at the fact that he 
was not only king, but also supreme head of the 
church and pontiff of his provinces. So long as 
his Prussians believe him or his descendants or 
his spiritual kinsmen to be worthy in the highest 
sense of this extensive power, the monarchy 
stands secure in the heart of Germany, even 
though the fatherland should suffer ruin in con- 
sequence. ’ 


Here, then, is a new and Teutonic at- 
tempt at “debunking” a great historical 
figure. But being Teutonic, there is, of 
course, a high purpose. Rescue the father- 
land. “Our ship is in danger; our ship 
must be saved.” And, truly, it is a spec- 
tacular, astonishing, and interesting attempt 
at rescue that we have before our eyes! _ 

Mr. Hegemann does not allow himself, 
in the first person, to give the good reputa- 
tion of Frederick II the final coup de grace. 
Instead, he selects a fictitious and remark- 
able character, one Manfred Ellis, son of a 
native New York business man and an 
Austrian noble lady. To cap the climax, 
Mr. Ellis’s American home is in Boston, 
where he settled after a varied education at 
“an American University,” at a German 
Gymnasium, and at Vienna, and Paris. In 
Europe, Manfred Ellis is honored and lis- 
tened to. At present, who, in Europe, does 
not listen with respect to a man who is, at 
one and the same time, a Bostonian, a finan- 
cier, and a collector? Coming from Bos- 
ton, he must be the heir of all the best that 
America has produced in intelligence, judg- 
ment, and democracy. And so, while Mr. 
Ellis dogmatizes to his continental friends 
to a degree that would have led his Ameri- 
can listeners to do violence, his remarks are 
accepted meekly by Mr, Hegemann (who 
figures prominently in the book), by 
Thomas Mann, Georges Brandes, and even 
Lytton Strachey! 

These discourses (Mr. Hegemann modest- 
ly calls them “conversations”) take place at 
the Villa Boccanera in Naples whither Man- 
fred Ellis has come “in order to enjoy the 
neighborhood of Benedetto Croce and the 
society of various old friends.” There, in 
his villa with its splendid library, he enter- 
tains the great and teaches them what he 
has learned, from his researches, about Fred- 
erick the Great. .(In parenthesis, it may be 
remarked that, to judge from the notes, Mr. 
Ellis has read a great deal, but he shows a 
decided’ penchant for the information given 
by the none too reliable Marquis de Luc- 
chesini.) Mr, Ellis has read his Goethe and 
all about Goethe. He loves and respects 
him, and he quotes at length the anecdotes 
of Goethe and Frederick. He denies that 
the King was an intelligent patron of the 
arts. Among other things, he condemns his 
so-called educational policy and declares 
that the ruler of Prussia was the founder of 
an abominable gymnasium system under 
which poor Mr. Ellis suffered later. Mr. 
Ellis is quite calé in the history of music. 
He admits that the King was famous as a 


flute player but opines that he never gave 
Gluck a chance, and devoted himself to 
Hasse and Graun. His personal morals were 
characterized by “‘venality, prostitution, art, 
and rascality.” And, as for Germany, he, 
the greatest of Hohenzollerns, was franco- 
phile to the end and favored a France ex- 
tending to the Rhine frontier. In short, not 
a shred of virtue is left to the reputation 
of the old King. 

Contemporaneously with the appearance 
of Mr. Hegemann’s study of the great Prus- 
sian king, a second biography has been is- 
sued in this country. This small volume is 
by Margaret Goldsmith and forms a part 
of the “Paper Books” issued by Charles 
Boni. The series aims “to place good books, 
well designed and carefully made, within 
the reach of any reader.” If all of the 
series are to be done as carefully as this 
modest volume, the plan will be a most 
worthy one. The author presents an inter- 
esting, lucid, and quite accurate picture of 
the life and times of Frederick II. Her 
own intimate knowledge of the German 
character has been of great assistance to her. 
Her estimates are thoughfully and carefully 
weighed. She has been particularly happy 
in her choice of selections from Frederick’s 
writings and letters. This small volume is 
worthy of the group of writers with which 
Margaret Goldsmith is associated in Lon- 
don. Asa bit of informative biography for 
the general public it is most acceptable, and 
it is written with a serious purpose and an 
objective attitude, In a word, it is not his- 
tory with a bias. 

In the days of Rome, historiographers 
often used the Art of Clio as propaganda 
and for purely dramatic purposes, Cicero 
called history the opus oratorium, Mr. 
Hegemann’s book would make certain of 
these gentlemen of the older days green with 
envy. But after all, his study of Frederick 
was not conceived in the spirit of real his- 
tory, nor will it be received as such. The 
good deeds and the misdeeds of the King 
have already been carefully weighed and 
determined. As an instance of a state of 
mind among certain Germans today, this 
book is interesting and illuminating. 





Extraordinary Experiences 


AFRICAN DRUMS. By FRED PULEsToN. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1930. $4. 

THE LAND OF THE PEPPER BIRD. 
By SIDNEY DE LA RuE. New York: G. 
P. Purnam & Son. 1930. $3.50. 


R. PULESTON had extraordinary ex- 

periences in the ’eighties and nineties of 
the last century—the extraordinary experi- 
ences which made up the normal existence 
of white men in Africa at that time when 
traders adventured up the rivers of the dark 
continent, peddling rum and beads for 
ivory, with death as a constant companion. 
Having such rare and authentic material of 
the. pioneer days, his book could hardly fail 
to be of absorbing interest, yet one feels that 
it might have been much better. It is a 
patchwork of reminiscence and anecdote. 
His facts are given starkly without trans- 
mutation through the eyes of a sensitive ob- 
server. 

Yet granted these limitations, there is 
much that is grim and powerful—raw ma- 
terial such as that from which Conrad 
created “Heart of Darkness.” The grue- 
some death of Hammond, the story of Ma- 
lea and Luemba, the crocodile fight, the 
fate of Captain Jackson, are memorable of 
their kind. And skilfully conveyed, the 
throbbing of the drums runs through the 
book—a keenly remembered and hated ac- 
companiment. 

The illustrations of André Durenceau, 
with their powerful elongated figures, are 
magnificent; but they seem a little out of 
place, since they have an imaginative qual- 
ity which is lacking in the text. 

“African Drums” is an account of an 
era that has gone forever. “The Land of 
the Pepper Bird,” on the other hand, de- 
scribes a corner of modern Africa, the black 
republic of Liberia, with its curious history 
and present-day problems. The book is 
definitely in the informative class, but is 
pleasantly readable. Mr, de la Rue spent a 
number of years in Liberia in an official 
capacity, and his statements about customs 
and social and economic questions are au- 
thoritative and should be of considerable 
value, since little of note has been written 
about this land which is now just emerging 
from a difficult adolescence. His stories of 
native life, while more or less the common- 
places of existence of white men in the 
tropics, are told with a light and humorous 
air. 





BOOKS of QUALITY 
from the 
HOUSE of DUTTON 


FOR 79 YEARS, this firm has published the 
best books obtainable for people of taste and 
discernment-books of quality for a discrimi- 
nating clientele. 





The National Non-Fiction Best-Seller 


THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE 
By Axel Munthe 


“The best biography, the best novel, the best 
history, the best drama, the best romance | 
have read in 20 years.”—“Bob” Davis. 31st 
printing. $3.75 





Another book of short-stories becomes a 
BEST-SELLER! 


THE LITTLE DOG 


LAUGHED 
By Leonard Merrick 


The first book in four years by the author 
of “Conrad in Quest of His Youth.” “Witty, 
amusing, sardonic, spphisticated, brilliant, 
scintillating."—Harry Salpeter in the N. Y. 
World. Now in its 7th printing. $2.50 





The Dutton Prize Book for October 


MONIQUE 
By Yvonne DuFour 
“Monique,” the first novel written in English 
by a Frenchwoman, is an international love- 
story, dedicated to Virginia Wolfe. We un- 
reservedly recommend it as our most dis- 
tinguished work of fiction for the Fall. 
$2.00 





The Dutton Prize Clue Mystery for 
October 


THE YELLOW 
MISTLETOE 
By Walter S. Masterman 


“The new Dutton Clue Mystery provides a 
new sort of thrill which keeps the reader’s 
eye glued to the pages.”—Marion McCarroll. 


V. Y. Post. $2.00 


THE BORGIAS 
or At the Feet of Venus 
By Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


The only biography by the famous author of 

the best-selling of all the modern best-sellers, 

“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 
$3.00 


THREE VIRGINS OF 
HAWORTH 
Being an account of the 
Bronte Sisters 
By Emilie and Georges Romieu 


“Another example of how well the French 
write of English authors and English litera- 
ture.”—Herschell Brickell. $3.00 


THE DIVORCE CASE 
of QUEEN CAROLINE 
By W. D. Bowman 


An episode English historians have politely 
forgotten to mention. $3.75 


ANDROMEDA IN 
WIMPOLE STREET 
The Romanee of Elizabeth 

Barrett Browning 
By Dormer Creston 


“A dramatic account of the greatest love- 
story in history.” William Lyon Phelps. 
$3 

















MARY GLADSTONE 
Her Letters and Diaries 
Edited by Lucy Masterman 


Indiscreet and witty revelations that have be- 
.ome a non-fiction best-seller. $5.00 


For sale at all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON, 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y- 











BOOKS for the COLLECTOR 


Rare Books, First Editions, Sets of Au- 
thors; and books on art, china, and every- 
thing else worth collecting. 2,000,000 Vols. 
in stock on all subjects. Catalogues free 
(36 issued). Outline requirements and in- 
terests. Books sent on approval. 


FOYLES, Charing Cross Kd., London, Eng. 











ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


FIRST EDITIONS 


Write for list to 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 
Fine and Rare Books 
23 New Oxford Street 








1L.ONDON, W. C. 1, ENGLAND 
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° New 








The Life Story 
of 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 


By SUSA YOUNG GATES 
In Collaboration with LEAH D. WIDTSOE 





Written by one of his daughters, with a collabora- 
tor, this story of Brigham Young presents the 
personal side of his life as no one outside his im- 
mediate family could know it. Susa Young Gates 
was the first child born in the famous Lion House 
and lived through many of the events which she 
recounts. Her father’s character, his home life 
and relations with his large family, his work and 
accomplishments as leader of the Mormons are 
$5.00 


all cast up in a new light. 











The Autobiography of India’s Leader 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


HIS OWN STORY 


MACMILLAN Books 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Edited By C. F. ANDREWS 


A special wireless to the New York Times 


says this story of Gandhi's life has amazed 
British reviewers by its unsparing candor. 
“It must be reckoned exceptionally frank,” 
the London Times states. “even after the 
torrent of self-revelation by Great War vet- 
erans, actresses and politicians. Here is a 
man careless of the impression he makes and 
obviously impersonal. The reader will ex- 
perience many sensations — astonishment, 


sympathy, disgust, admiration.” $2. 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS 
$3.00 


Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 
















Coming Soon 
JOHN MASEFIELD’S New Book 


THE WANDERER OF LIVERPOOL 


CHARLES A. BEARD’S New Book 
THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN 


Orders for Mr. Masefield’s biography of a fine 
old sailing ship, his first book since he became 
poet laureate, should be placed with your book- 
store now if you want a first edition. 


THE GREAT CRUSADE 
AND AFTER 


A History of America Since 1914 
By Preston W. Slosson 


“One of the finest samples of the new social his- 
tory is presented to us in his volume ..We have 
a graphic, vivid story of the motorcar, the big 
business world of sport, the cult of nationalism, 
the newspaper and the magazine, the radio, the 
farmer and the changing fashions... There is an 
amazing fairness of presentation and thorough- 


ness of detail.” Philadelphia Ledger $5.00 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 
the SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Volume II of this great reference work is now 
ready. Add it to the working tools of your library 
by subscribing now to the complete Encyclopae- 
dia, which is to be completed in fifteen volumes 
under the editorship of Edwin R. A. Seligman. 
Each Volume $7.50 

















The Life and Letters of 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


TAKING THE 
CURTAIN CALL 


By DORIS ARTHUR JONES 


The long and lively career of Henry Arthur Jones 
in the English theatre, for which he wrote more 
than a hundred plays, has been made into a viv- 
idly real story of his life by his daughter, who 
has had access to some of the most entertaining 
letters in existence. 

“TI have a very choice collection of enemies, 
thank God,” Henry Arthur Jones once wrote. 
And he also had a choice collection of friends. 
His life among them and his correspondence with 
them make one of the most engaging biographies 
of the season. Many illustrations $4.00 
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Order Your Copy Now 
To Get The First Edition 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


A Life-Size Portrait 
By Lyman P. Powell 


The first printing of this new story and interpre- 
tation of Mrs. Eddy’s life and work is 50,000 copies, 
an indication of the world-wide interest aroused 
by the announcement of the work, which is based 
on Mrs. Eddy’s letters and miscellany, some 8,000 
in number, and other source material. Place 
your order today with any bookseller to obtain 
a first edition on publication. To be published 
in late October. Cloth $5.00; Leather $7.50 


“A Literary Achievement” 


THE GLORY OF THE 


NIGHTINGALES 


A New Poem 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson 


“A literary achievement the magnitude of which 
must grow with renewed reading...One exclaims 
that he has achieved, or nearly achieved, the 
ultimate in his elected genre.” —New York Times 


$2.00 
Tune In On 


“THE EARLY BOOKWORM” 


Alexander Woollcott, on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System every Tuesday Evening at 7:45 
Eastern Standard Time. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE ~ a NEW YORK 









“Singularly Entertaining” 


ROADSIDE 
MEETINGS 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
Author of The Middle Border Chronicle 


“The record of a rich and industrious life; a picture of the American 
literary scene in a virile and changing period ... Roadside Meetings 
is good reading. More than that it is good re-reading... In the re- 
viewer's estimation the book is one of perhaps half a dozen of the 
season that deserves a permanent place on the library shelves.”— 
New York Sun 





Ready October 7 
A $1.00 Edition 


LEWIS BROWNE’S 


THIS 
BELIEVING 
WORLD 


A best-seller for many months after its publica- 
tion, and called by leading critics the best popular 
story of the great religions of mankind yet written, 
This Believing World is now published in a new 
edition at $1.00. Order a copy today from any 
bookstore, as this edition is limited in quantity 
and will not be reprinted. The book is haad- 
somely bound in cloth and contains all of the 
author’s fine illustrations. $1.00 





































$3.50 


REALISM IN 
ROMANTIC JAPAN 


By Miriam Beard 


A vivid and sympathetic portrayal of Japanese 
culture in transition—the electric dynamo versus 
the lotus dreamers. By the daughter of Charles 
A. Beard. $5.00 








Thrills! Thrilts!§ Thrills! 


FULL FATHOM FIVE | 


Stories of Famous Shipwrecks 
By Captain Frank H. Shaw 





Thrills in every chapter, and every one different. 
Captain Shaw, who knows the way of the sea with 
ships, has recounted here the exciting and dra- 
matic stories of famous shipwrecks. $3.00 


THE TERROR 


A Romance of the French Revolution 
By M. J. Reynoids 


“As a vivid pictorial outline of the revolutionary 
years in Paris, from soon after the Bastille’s fall 
until Danton mounted the scaffold, the work is 
solidly informing, picturesque and decidedly 
interesting.”—New York Sun $2.00 


MORNING STAR 


A Romance By Ada Negri 


The delicately wrought story of a young girl as 
she grows from childhood through adolescence, 
by one of the most popular authors of Italy. $2.50 





































































































Round about Parnassus 


By WiiiuaM Rose Benét 


OINCIDENTAL with the hottest Sep- 

tember we remember, a number of 
books of poems have drifted to our desk, 
but we are reserving for discussion a little 
later those that seem the best of them. 
We are delighted with the physical appear- 
ance of the special signed edition of Edith 
Sitwell’s “Collected Poems,” which Duck- 
worth does in England and Houghton 
Mifflin does over here. The frontispiece 
portrait of the author by Pavel Tchelitchew 
is weirdly interesting and quite charming 
in its own way. Then there is Conrad 
Aiken’s “John Deth” that Scribner’s have 
brought out. The title fantasy we have 
read. It is a vivid macabresque, with a 
pictorial quality that ought much to tempt 
a first rate draughtsman,—but more of 
that whole book later. Hamish Maclaren’s 
“Sailor with Banjo” (Macmillan) has been 
issued in an enlarged edition with a new 
group of poems included entitled “Inland 
Lyrics.” They do not add a great deal to 
the original work which has narrative in- 
terest and something of the color of old 
broadsheets, a marine divertissement that is 
rather pleasing but not much more, John 
Huston’s book of “Frankie and Johnny” 
(A. & C. Boni) may not seem, to some, 
quite the kind of thing for discussion in 
this department, but we cannot agree with 
whoever cavils. 

This extraordinary folksong remains one 
of the special gems of distinctively Amer- 
ican balladry. Mr. Huston gives us twenty 
versions of the song, and his own adapta- 
tion of it for the stage (production by Jed 
Harris is spoken of) in a Prologue, Three 
Scenes, and an Epilogue. Moreover he tells 
us the story of the real Frankie Baker of 
St. Louis. The actual shooting occurred in 
the Fall of 1899, in the tough days of St. 
Louis, the days of the maquereau (abbrevi- 
ated to “mack”), and of shoe-mirrors and 
diamond sleeve-garters. Alice Pryar (ab- 
breviated to Alice Pry in the St. Louis ver- 
sion of the ballad), was the actual third 


“party,” though in other versions the name 
occurs as Nelly Bly, Alice Blye, Alco Lize, 
Nelsie Fly, Sara Slies, Katy Fly, etc. Also 
“Johnny” appears in the St. Louis version 
as “Albert” and the original was a young 
man named Allen Britt. He and “Frankie” 
were both colored people, and the latter 
is said still to be alive running a shoe- 
shining parlor in Portland, Oregon. 

Most of us do not realize that the famous 
song is of such comparatively recent origin. 
Just lately John M. Kirkland’s full-length 
play, “Frankie and Johnnie” opened in 
New York at the Republic Theatre, another 
evidence of the continuous interest in the 
theme’s melodrama. It has already ac- 
quired, as it were, the impress of immortal 
antiquity. There are, of course, numerous 
unpublishable verses of various versions of 
the ballad, which naturally do not ap- 
pear here. It has accumulated them like 
a snowball through the last thirty years, 
but the main dramatic lines remain the 
same. In Huston’s as in Kirkland’s stage 
adaptations all the characters are white peo- 
ple, not colored, and so they appear in the 
remarkable illustrations by the Mexican car- 
icaturist, Miguel Covarrubias, which adorn 
the book and are so thoroughly in the char- 
acter of the period. The jacket, cover, and 
end-papers of the volume carry out the 
motif, We are glad to have Mr. Huston’s 
record of a native and local incident that 
has astonishingly assumed the proportions of 
an epic legend. 

Light verse is somewhat appropriate to 
days of such unseasonable sultriness as the 
metropolis has lately been experiencing. 
Here is Baird Leonard’s “Simple Confes- 
sion” (Cosmopolitan Book Corporation) 
and Stoddard King’s “The Raspberry Tree” 
(Doubleday, Doran). Joseph Hergesheimer 
speaks an introductory word for Miss Leon- 
ard, though her accomplished verse speaks 
for itself and projects a salient personality. 
There is no need to draw any comparison 
with the inimitable Dorothy Parker, ‘“Sim- 


ple Confession” has its own individuality, is 
neat, cultivated, and clever. Stoddard King’s 
volume is twice the size, but its best things 
are no better, though King is one of the 
most facile of our contemporary light-versi- 
fiers. He is, indeed, a bit too facile at 
times, though he is always graceful. It 
was Vachel Lindsay who first spoke of King 
to us. His output has been large. ‘What 
the Queen Said” appeared in 1926 and 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird” in 1928. He 
rhymes swiftly and often. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he goes right to our heart, as in this 
outburst in the sestet of a sonnet: 


They will play bridge upon the seven seas, 
They will play bridge at Naples, I suppose, 
At Canterbury and at Mozambique. 

Pd rather go upon my hands and knees, 
And, with the ground adjacent to my nose, 
Patiently push a peanut up Pike’s Peak. 


A second volume of Irish poems from 
Arthur Stringer (Bobbs-Merrill), “Out of 
Erin,” a sequel to his “Irish Poems” now 
long out of print, brings some agreeable 
tunes to our ears. Mr. Stringer is best- 
known as a novelist, though he started as 
a poet and has written several volumes in 
various rhythms. He comes from Canada, 
but is half Irish. He explains his attitude 
toward the use of idiomatic speech in a 
foreword repeated from that to his “Irish 
Poems,” ending: 


And as an excuse for a newcomer’s invasion 
of that land of brogues and accents and in- 
tonations, which are as elusive as quicksilver 
even when they are as penetrating as turf- 
smoke and as soft as a bogland breeze, I can 
only add that it is a field in which there are 


many anomalies and no finalities. 


His “Memories” we have remembered 
for some years, since we first saw it in a 
magazine. In fact most of these tunes have 
a lilt that makes one wish to hear them 
sung. It is not remarkable that eleven of 
them have been set to music. Stringer is 
also gifted in presenting the folk-epigram 
and in stirring loyal sympathies. If his songs 
“Out of Erin” contain nothing great they 
at least convey the spirit of a people with 
charm and verve. 








FOR TWENTY YEARS 
THEY HAVE CHUCKLED 


Perhaps it was A. A. Milne—or just possibly 
Hugh Walpole — who discovered Saki 
Or it might have been G. K. Chesterton 
The fact remains, however, that to those 
who know about such things, Saki (whose 
real name was H. H. Munro) during his 
brief but brilliant career, touched strange 


heights of quiet humor and for twenty 


has been placed every short story Saki 
ever wrote. The bachelor's fable of the 
horribly good little girl—the bland exploits 
of Clovis, including the bishop's massacre 

the wolf who proved to be Lady Elinor 

Esmé the hyena and the work of tattoo art 
presented to the Italian Government despite 
the frantic protests of its wearer . . . each 
might claim to be Saki's finest effort — 


years they have chuckled 


W thin the r 


Q 


1ges of a single volume there their origin 


yet all remain content in the distinction of 


THE SHORT STORIES 
OF SAKI 


Complete in One Volume 


— a 

in 

rm 5 
Prews | 
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She , FF 


Five Volumes in One 


$300 





his conversation 


With a preface by Christopher Morley 


“He has his own individual place in the roll of 
English literature, a place far greater, | imagine, than 
he in his own modesty would ever have claimed.” 


—HUGH WAIPOLE 


“| introduce you to him, confident that ten minutes of 


will have given him the freedom 


of your house.” —A. A. MILNE 


The short stories comprising this work were Originally 


presented in five volumes, which, beautifully boxed 
are today obtainable for $8.75 a set. 


However, this new book, which promises to spread the 
fame of Saki wherever subtle writing cnd intelligent 
humor are appreciated, is published at only $3.00 


A Preface — and a “First” 


From Christopher Morley's pen came the preface to 


this book. Therefore, to the shelves of many collectors 
its first printing becomes an important addition. 


“Read all of Saki’s works that you can-lay your hands 
on—he's inimitable and superb.” 


—WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., N.Y. 





NIGHT IN THE VALLEY. By Marina 
WisTerR. Macmillan. $1.25. 


Of distinguished literary descent, Miss 
Wister proves that, as was probable, she has 
inherited talent. The freshness of youth at- 
tracts in such a poem as “Propinquity” and 
the poet’s own individuality is impressed 
upon certain of the poems. The sincerity 
of the author’s lyricism sometimes makes 
one forget her defects as a craftsman. Such 
is the case with the lines “On the Death of 
Joseph Conrad.” But, despite certain am- 
bitious attempts in the first fifty pages of the 
book, it is in the twelve sonnets at the end 
that we find true promise. Several of these, 
“Denial,” “What Cannot Be Told,” and 
“Phantasmagoria,” are arresting in their 
clearly conveyed intense emotion. Here, in 
the last, for instance, is such unforgettable 
rhetoric, at the same time conveying real 
life, that it makes most of the rest of Miss 
Wister’s versifying seem a rather pale liter- 
ary exercise: 

I beg a refuge from unhappy love, 

Bent on her spinning, crafty in the night. 
Such dreams to freeze the curdling sweat 

she wove 

That 1 in the convulsions of my fright 
Hated you. “Oh, how could you!” and 

“Why did you!” 
1 cried, trussed in the tissues of that 
weaver, 
Enraged against the treacherous dark that 
hid you, 

Arteried with vermilion shafts of fever. 
Vow sleep becomes too narrow to contain 

My misery, which bursts the deepest lair, 
And starkly, darkly, my soul climbs again 

The barren platforms of my tall despair, 
In parching altitudes alone, alone, 

Under a grinning moon as white as bone. 


THE POEMS AND VERSES OF JOHN 
KEATS. In Two Volumes. Edited by 
JoHN MippLETON Murry. London: The 
King’s Printers, 1930. 

’T°HE feature of this new edition of Keats 

is, for one thing, its chronological ar- 

rangement which includes, as Colvin’s did 

not, the poet’s more facetious or flippant 

verse among his masterpieces. We do not 
at all agree with Mr. Murry when he avers 
that “genius such as Keats’s has no need of 
expurgation.” Keats was capable of writing 
the most intolerable drivel. But the undis- 
criminating enthusiast in Mr. Murry will 
never down. It is too late to expect him to 
change. Mr. Murry has followed Professor 
de Selincourt’s example in giving both the 
original and the revised versions of “La 

Belle Dame Sans Merci,” the lines to 

“Fancy,” the sonnet “The Human Seasons,” 

and the “Bright Star” sonnet. The dull 

drama of “Otho the Great” is properly rele- 
gated to the Appendix as a “pot-boiler.” 

The aim of the notes at the end of the sec- 

ond volume is, in the words of the editor, 

“to illuminate the poems by the letters.” As 

to the format and style of the two volumes, 

they are handsomely made. 


THE PARNASSIAN. Prose and Poetry by 
Sixteen Members of the Younger Genera- 
tion. With an Introduction by ALPHEUS 
BuTLER. Washington, D. C.: Laurel Pub- 
lishers. 1930. $3. 


This is a limited edition and Mr. Butler 
is a recent graduate of the University of 
Denver. The stories of Mona Wandanita 
Hille reveal some sense of the dramatic. 
Otherwise we can find nothing of any mo- 
ment here. 


DARTMOUTH VERSE 1930. Decorations 
by ABNER J. EpsTEIN. Hanover, N. H.: 
The Arts. $2. 


All the poems in this anthclogy were 
written by undergraduates who were in resi- 
dence at Dartmouth College during the year 
1929-30. The initial “Advice to Scholars,” 
by Courtney Alfred Anderson, gives promise 
of a freshness that most of the book does not 
fulfil. William Kimball Flaccus is the best 
craftsman. Vernon Michael Welsh’s ‘Au- 
tomaton” (concerning Horace Walpole) has 
originality. 


SILKEN THREADS and THE GOLDEN 
WEB. By WILHELMINA STITCH, Dut- 
ton. 1930. 


Miss Stitch is the combination Walt Ma- 
son-Edgar Guest of Canada. She furnishes 
First Aids to Heartaches and catches Happy 
Thoughts on the lope. Each of these little 
books has a slip cover, and the verse is 
printed just like prose, so that the meanest 
intelligence will not be bewildered by typog- 
raphy. Miss Stitch has not Walt Mason’s 
slambang sense of humor, which we have 
always relished. She is entirely the senti- 
mentalist. But, if there must be such things, 
we like her better than Guest. 
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Important New 
Longmans Books 


THE SPLENDOUR 
OF THE DAWN 


By John Oxenham 


A beautiful and moving story of 
the times which came immedi- 
ately after the Crucifixion. 
Again, as in his popular novel, 
“The Hidden John 
Oxenham, in reverent but drama- 
tic detail, reconstructs the days 
when the New Testament was 


$2.00 


Years,” 


being lived on earth. 


* 
T he $7,500 Prize Novel 


THIS PURE 
YOUNG MAN 


By Irving Fineman 
“THIS PURE YOUNG MAN 


documents a whole generation; 
that generation which had just 
come to manhood before the 
War,” says Lewis Mumford, 
who, with Julia Peterkin and 
Ernest Boyd, awarded this novel 
the prize in the Longmans Novel 
Contest. “It is written with a 
freshness and vitality which 
promise further achievement. 
Mr. Fineman’s chief merit is a 
sensitivity and a delicately sym- 
pathetic adjustment to the elu- 
sive travail of men’s spirits, com- 
bined with a marked ability to 
express the sensitivity in human 
experience and solid reality.” 
William Soskin. $2.00 


GENTLEMEN ALL 


By William Fitzgerald, 
Jr. 
“With 


novel, Fitzgerald commands rec- 


Gentlemen All, a first 


ognition with the Glasgows, the 
Heywards, the Peterkins, the 
best,” says the New York Eve- 
ning Post in reviewing this story 
of Virginia and the dramatic 
struggle of a gallant young man 
to rise above a fox-hunting, mint 
julep, languidly feminine aristoc- 
racy. “A first novel of genuine 
distinction. This is a novel that 
you will like and will talk about 
and discuss with your friends.” — 
Boston Globe. $2.00 
& 


COMRADES 
AT ARMS 


By Paul Feval 
Author of 


“The Years Between” 


““My Queens needs me! Danger 
beckons with outstretched arms! 
Forward!” shout Cyrano and 
D’Artagnan, as they dash to the 
aid of their imprisoned allies. 
“Tf one is at all weak to the ex- 
ercises of sword-and-cloak ro- 
mance, one will succumb to the 
inventions of this Frenchman.” — 
Walter Yust in the Philadelphia 


Public Ledger. $2.50 
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IRVING 


SHYLOCK 


GORDON 
CRAIG surveys 


the whole realm of the 
theatre in his brilliant, 
witty and informal bio- 
graphy of Henry Irving 


Son of Ellen Terry, associate of 
Irving, leader of the world revolution 
in stage-craft which has produced the 
modern theatre, Gordon Craig is one 
of the few people in the modern world 
who is supreme in his own field. In 
this richly delightful book he tells the 
story of Henry Irving, the colossus of 
the English stage in the last part of 
the 19th century. 


A new valuation of Irving with 
fresh biographical material 


After briefly describing “Brodribb’s” 
early struggles, the author comes to 
the thrilling climax of the first night 

of The Bells which 


marked the emerg- 






AS 


ence of one of England’s foremost 
actors. In subsequent chapters Craig 
gives a vivid pen-portrait of Irving 
the actor—his voice, his movements, 
his features—and Irving the man—a 
dynamic, brilliant, intensely human 
person, 

Craig is frankly and whole-heartedly 
an admirer of Irving’s. He feels that 
today we understand but dimly the 
extent and importance of Irving’s in- 
fluence upon the theatre. ‘He gathered 
to him,” writes Craig, “all the old 
English traditions, he cut away from 
those traditions all that was useless to 
him, and then proceeded to display 
what was left, to exploit it further 
than it had ever gone before.” 


genius 


¢ 










GORDON CRAIG 


A devastating dissection of 
George Bernard Shaw 


Irving turned down Shaw’s “The 


Man of Destiny”; and in relating the 
details of that incident Craig presents, 
with a satiric style that rivals Shaw's 
own, the whole case of great actors 
vs. G. B.S. This passage is but a sam- 
ple of the scope and immediate interest 
of the volume. 


A statement of Craig’s own 
theatre experience 
and philosophy 


This book is far more than a biogra- 
phy. It is a keen, witty, and delight- 
fully informal analysis both of a great 
actor and also of the theatre itself. 
Irving, the author holds, is important 
primarily on account of the lead he 
gave to contemporary and subsequent 
drama. And in developing this thesis 
Mr. Craig draws upon his immense 
personal knowledge of the theatre to 
give the reader a picture of what has 
happened to the theatre in the twenty- 
five years since Irving’s death and 
what the future years hold in promise. 





Henry Irving 


By GORDON CRAIG 


Illustrated $3.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
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These are new Scribner Publications 





JOHN DETH AND OTHER POEMS 


by Conrap Alken, Winner of the 1929 Pulitzer Prize 
This volume, the author’s first book of new poems since 1925, contains the 
“metaphysical legend”’ from which the book takes its name, a sonnet sequence of 


great force and beauty, and numerous brief narrative and dramatic lyrics. 


JOHN MARSH, PIONEER 
The Story of a Trail-Blazer on. Six Frontiers 
éy Georce D. Lyman 


$2.50 


The amazing biography of a hitherto neglected American hero. There is end- 
less interest and excitement in the strange history of this Harvard graduate 
who fought in the Indian wars, married a half-breed Sioux, packed Catullus 
in his saddle-bags, amassed a great fortune and was murdered for his wealth. 


RIDERS OF THE PLAGUES 

The Story of the Conquest of Disease 

by James A. ToBey 

The great plagues, how they ravaged the 
earth, the first vague gropings against dis- 
ease and the development of rosea ideas 
through the work of Pasteur, Koch, Nogu- 
chi, Gorgas, etc. Illustrated. $3.50 


NELSON W. ALDRICH 

A Leader in American Politics 

dy NatHAntet Wricut STEPHENSON 

author of “ Lincoln,” ete. 

A new kind of political history, based mainly on un- 
published sources, revealing hitherto secret phases of 
American politics and replete with vivid portraits of 
such personalities as Lodge, Roosevelt, Spooner, Taft, 
and other political giants. $5.00 


THE COMING OF THE WAR: 1914 
dy Bernapotre E. Scumitt, editor of “The Journal 
of Modern History” 

A critical study, the fullest yet written in any lan- 
guage, of the five weeks from the assassination at 
Serajevo to the outbreak of the World War. ‘“ With- 
out question one of the major achievements of Amer- 
ican historians. Professor Schmitt's work is an au- 
thoritative and epochal study.’-—James E. SHorwe tt, 
Columbia University. Two volumes boxed, $5. 00 


LONE COWBOY: My Life Story 


by Wixi James, author of “Smoky,” etc. 
“An authentic document...a superbly interesting 
story of the cattle country, the fur country, the desert, 
and the hi igh plains. . . . It is all fascinating, all breath- 
lessly real.”"— Atlantic Monthly. 

With 60 illustrations by the author. $2.7 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Illustrated. $3.50 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF 
PERSONALITY 

J..H. Denison, author of “Emotion as 
the Basis of Civilization 
How we can change ourselves by changing 
the way we think of ourselves. 
the process and the proof. Here is also a 
new psychology, a new view-point. 


Here are 


$3.00 














THE STREET 
OF 
THE ISLANDS 


by Stark Younc 
author of “ River House,” etc. 


Short stories and character 
sketches laid in Southern lands 
—Spain, Italy, Mexico, Texas, 
and the old South—marked by 
their rich color and swift play 
of emotions. 

With woodcuts by lise Biscuorr 


$2.50 


- New York 

















— \NewGrowellBook» ~~ 


Communist and Co-operative 


Colonies 
By Charles Gide, College of France 


“T regard it as the most comprehensive, scientific and readable book on these 
social colonies, that has thus far appeared.”—-Dr. Harry W. LAIDLER. 


($2.50) 


Humanistic Logic for the Mind in Action 


By Oliver L. Reiser, University of Pittsburgh 
A restatement of Logic in its original terms, but with the emphasis upon 


human problems and conduct. 


($3.00) 


Readings in Psychology 


By Raymond Holden Wheeler, University of Kansas 
Carefully selected readings planned to give the beginning student in psy- 


chology access to experimental investigations. 


($3.75) 


The Englishman and His Books 


In the Early Nineteenth Century (1790-1837) 
By Amy Cruse, author of “The Shaping of English Literature” 


Mrs. Cruse concentrates attention on the readers instead of the writers. 
newspaper paragraphs, etc. 


($3.50) 


Her sources are: diaries, letters, reviews, 


There are thirty-two interesting full page illustrations. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. GORE 28 
393 Fourth Avenue NewYork. 
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GOOD NEWS 


The editors of TH&k SATURDAY REviEW in reading advance copies of the im- 
portant works soon to be published have been impressed by the noticeable im- 


provement in quality. 


This will be good news to those of our subscribers who 


have been discouraged by the general mediocrity of recent publications. 
Tue SaturDAy Review will be reviewing these books when they are pub- 


lished—you will want to hear about them. 


If your subscription has lapsed during 


the summer months, please communicate with the circulation department at your 


earliest convenience. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Biography 
HORACE WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. Edited 
by ALFRED BisHop Mason, Houghton 

Mifflin. 1930. $5. 

This handsome book is made up of selec- 
tions from Walpole’s letters. Not many of 
the letters are given completely, for the 
editor’s primary intention is to illustrate the 
England of Walpole’s day and he must cover 
as much ground as possible. No other 
source, of course, does it so well. The 
panorama of eighteenth century life is 
spread before the reader with not only all 
the great domestic characters and scenes 
from the Coronation of George III to the 
life and fortunes of the Virgin Chudleigh, 
but with extracts of foreign intelligence as 
well—Dr. Franklin and the Americans, War- 
ren Hastings and the Begums, Maria An- 
toinette and the Mob. Walpole as a letter- 
writer suffers from the cutting and clip- 
ping; the ideal way to read him is to begin 
at the beginning of the nineteen volumes and 
read through to the end without skipping 
a word, but to one who lacks the time and 
the patience for that this book furnishes a 
generous peep at his inextinguishably inter- 
esting world. 


ROUMANIAN DIARY. By Hans Corossa. 

Knopf. 1930. $2.50. 

Herr Corossa’s book, published at Leipzig 
in 1928 as “Rumianisches Tagebuch,” is now 
translated into English by Agnes Neil Scott, 
and published in an attractive dress. The 
author served as a German army doctor on 
the Roumanian front in 1916 and jotted 
down in his diary his day-by-day experiences 
and impressions. The record reveals a man 
of highly sensitive and cultivated intellig- 
ence with a broad human tenderness and a 
distinct bent for the mystical. The peculiar 
horrors of the mountain fighting on the 
Roumanian front are softened, but not ob- 
scured, by the charm of the author’s culti- 
vated style, which has been extraordinarily 
well caught by the English translator. 


Education 


CHILDREN AT THE CROSSROADS, By 
AGNEs BENEDICT. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund. 1930. $1.50. 

Do children in the country as well as in 
the city need the help of a visiting teacher? 
Or, granting the need but facing the facts 
of isolated homes, bad roads, and the ab- 
sence of nearly all organized social agencies, 
is it humanly possible for a visiting teacher 
to achieve sufficient success to justify her 
inclusion in our rural school system? These 
are questions the Commonwealth Fund and 
the National Committee on Visiting Teach- 
ers set out to meet by including three rural 
counties in their demonstrations of visiting 
teacher work. Miss Benedict’s book, based 
on actual case records, is the answer. 

Her tersely written, dramatic narratives 
are like little novels that one reads through 
breathlessly, regardless of the ulterior pur- 
pose of the book. Behind the desperate 
need of the principal characters, however, 
against a warm background of human sym- 
pathy latent in the community, emerges this 
new type of social pioneer, familiar with 
country life, tapping just the right sources 
of help and sympathy, and bringing to the 
service of the whole neighborhood her ex- 
pert knowledge of mental hygiene and her 
own adventurous faith, 

No wonder that at the end of the five 
years demonstration all three counties took 
over a full time visiting teacher service at 
their own expense. 


Fiction 

THE JOHN RIDDELL MURDER CASE. 

By JoHN RIppELL. Scribners. 1930. $2. 

Corey Ford is one of the most accom- 
plished of metropolitan parodists. The 
scaffolding of his present book, built to in- 
corporate a series of parodies on contempo- 
rary writers and public entertainers which 
made their original appearance in Vanity 
Fair, is a pretty long-winded take-off on 
the detective stories of the highly successful 
S. S. Van Dine (Willard Huntington Wright 
in private life). Corey Ford, whose mask 
is the name “John Riddell,” has tired of 
Philo Vance, the too excessively erudite 
esthete-detective. In the words of Ogden 
Nash, he also thinks that 


Philo Vance 
Needs a kick in the pance. 


So he has tied together his Vasity Fair 
contributions by the device of having Book- 
reviewer Riddell—as Time would term him 


—murdered at the outset and the books he 
was apparently reading at the time searched 
for clues to his death. Hence, in the course 
of the search, we get parodies of the style 
and content of Jim Tully, Edward J, 
O’Brien’s short story collections, Will Ro- 
gers, Remarque, Sherwood Anderson, the 
Bafle Books, W. R. Burnett, Katharine 
Brush, Coolidge, Peggy Joyce, Joe March, 
Halliburton, Will Durant, Dreiser, Beverly 
Nichols, Anonymous Confession Books, and 
Rudy Vallée. They furnish, most certain- 
ly, two dollars worth of enjoyment. The 
pearls of the collection, to us, are the An- 
derson, the Brush, and the Dreiser parodies, 
Almost at the end of the book some pages 
are sealed in the manner of the Sealed Mys- 
tery, the “sporting offer being”: 


Return this book with the seal intact—and 
you are out $2.50. Break it—and the mystery 
is over. Either way, you lose. 


“The John Riddell Murder Case” is rec- 
ommended for the indulgence of anyone’s 
lighter moods, and incidentally it contains 
fine drastic criticism of certain contempo- 
raries, 


GLORY PLACE. By Marian Bower. 

Bobbs-Merrill. 1930. $2.50. 

Whether Marian Bower, as her publishers 
suggest, has been likened to Thomas Hardy 
or not, she needs no comparisons, as her 
latest novel “Glory Place” can quite well 
stand on its own merits both in dramatic 
story value and the steady upbuilding of 
real characters doing real things in a real 
way. Laid in East Anglia, this tale of two 
great families holds the attention of the 
reader fast until the final outcome of the 
ambitious and self-centered Anthony’s life 
of struggle. There has seldom been a pic- 
turization of a more self-centered, purpose- 
ful character in recent novels than that of 
Anthony. Villain and cad though he is, he 
still claims some measure of sympathy, and 
the reader will find himself hoping against 
his better judgment that he will attain what 
he desires. As he himself declares, all things 
either hunt or are hunted, and he has de- 
cided to hunt. Anthony is past master of 
the art of ingenious scheming, and his rare 
setbacks never quite defeat him entirely. 
Miss Bower has depicted a tragic progress 
with power and effectiveness. 


RIVER MAN. By Leonarp Upton, Dial. 


1930. $2. 


Told in short staccato sentences, in strong- 
ly characterized style, Leonard Lupton in 
“River Man” has changed the usually pro- 
saic Hudson River to a newer and more 
dramatic mise en scéne, This tale of a 
“shanty boat” woman and her love belongs 
among the better novels both for its vivid 
style and its interesting characters, It must 
be admitted, however, that the vagabond 
hero is a somewhat different sort from most 
of those of this reviewer’s scant study in 
other valleys than the historic Hudson. Pos- 
sibly the eastern stream by its proximity to 
the metropolis of the western world breeds 
a worthier, cleaner, and more gentlemanly 
type, even one who can write salable news- 
paper articles, 

At all events, Mr. Lupton’s river man is 
interesting, and his method of handling his 
story holds until the end. His woman char- 
acter, if there were more of her, would be 
the more engrossing of the two figures. 


Miscellaneous 


FIELD BOOK OF PONDS AND 
STREAMS. By ANN HavEN Moraan. 
Putnam’s, 1930. $3.50. 


This is another of the admirable series 
of Nature Field Books issued by Putnams 
and is quite up to the standard of the earlier 
volumes. Besides the descriptions of the 
common forms of animals and plants to be 
found in fresh water, there are chapters on 
life in ponds and streams and on collecting 
and preserving specimens and a bibliography 
for those who want to continue their studies 
further. 

The illustrations are mostly original and 
some are beautifully reproduced in color. 
With their help, the identification of forms 
is much facilitated. 

The interest in keeping aquaria and study- 
ing the simpler forms of life which abound 
in fresh water should be greatly stimulated 
by this book, and with this should be in- 
creased the appreciation of the value of our 
streams and pords as places of recreation 
and beauty if not ruined by pollution by 
sewage and industrial wastes. 
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~BEYOND COMPARI SON within Becte 


» lt is COMPREHENSIVE and AUTHORITATIVE—Chief Justice Hughes 


» Will long REMAIN UNCHALLENGED — President Angell of Yale 


» So vivid and easy...so alive...it HOLDS A CHILD'S INTEREST 
—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


»ITS EQUAL DOES NOT EXIST—New York Tim 


Amazing New : 2A” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


N ALL the history of publishing no work has received 
such striking endorsement as this new Britannica. 


Leading critics, world-famous statesmen, scholars, 
scientists—and 50,000 purchasers—pronounce this the finest 


encyclopaedia in English. Men like 
Chief Justice Hughes, William 
Beebe, President Angell; women like 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Emily Newell Blair—all 
testify to its superlative excellence. 


The chief critical journals of the world— 
the New York Times, the Saturday Review 
of Literature, the Quarterly Review and 
scores of others agree that its equal does 
not exist. 

Every home should own a GOOD ency- 
clopaedia. Now you have the opportunity 
to choose the best—at an amazingly low 
price. 


A complete library in itself 


T’S amazing what you get for your 
money. You get—actually—the equiva- 
lent of 500 ordinary books—at a mere frac- 
tion of the price. You get a complete li- 
brary—all-inclusive, up-to-date—in 24 com- 
pact volumes. 

It makes no difference where you open 
this new Britannica. You find more won- 
ders the more you read. 15,000 splendid 
illustrations, for one thing. 500 new maps, 
a complete atlas, for another. But most 
amazing of all is the sheer genius behind 
this book. 3,500 world-famous authorities 
have written its thousands of articles— 
brought within your reach the whole sum 
of human knowledge. It’s like a new world, 
this new Britannica. You never get tired 
of exploring it. 


Vivid up-to-date written by 
' 3,500 world authorities 


as HOME-UNIVERSITY,” one critic 

calls this book. Yet not even the 
greatest university could offer you such a 
range of subjects, so many distinguished 
teachers. It’s almost incredible—the men 
and women who write for you. Albert Ein- 
stein, Henry Ford, Admiral Byrd, Elihu 
Root, Andrew W. Mellon, George Bernard 
Shaw, Ramsay MacDonald, Grantland Rice 
—these and hundreds of others are here. 


“The list is overwhelming,” says 
Carl Van Doren, “‘no matter how 
small a part of the whole list of 
names is given.” 


Yet this new Britannica is in no sense a 
“difficult” book. It is simply written, easy 
to read—wonderfully convenient. Knowl- 
edge was never more accessible. You waste 
no time searching. Quickly, easily, you find 
the fact you’re looking for. 


An everyday “help book” 
for you and your family 


Everyday information for your everyday 
needs — that’s what the new Britannica 
gives you. Women find it an invaluable 
help at home and outside. 

Men use it to keep up to date on recent 
developments in every field—use it because 
they find it pays for itself many times over. 


Every home needs this new Britannica. 


BOOKCASE TABLE INCLUDED 


This handsome bookcase table, 
made of genuine mahogany, is 
included with every set. 
ing what you get for your money. 
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It’s amaz- 





For your children especially it is a 
book of real opportunity —a book 
they can grow up with—really under- 
stand. It’s amazing how children have 
taken to the new Britannica. 

For yourself—for your children—it 
is absolutely indispensable. Put it on 
your budget—now! 


Lowest price in 60 years 
Only $5 down 


EMEMBER—Ythis new Britannica 
is not expensive. Long a leader 
in giving greater value for less money, 
it comes to you now at a new low price 
—a price lower, in fact, than that of 
any completely new Britannica in 60 
years, Buy it on easy payments, if 
you prefer. Under our Time Payment 
plan, an initial investment of only $5 
is required to bring the entire set, com- 
plete with its special bookcase table, 
to your home. 













56-PAGE FREE BOOKLET 


Brought to you by your postman 


Act now! Send for our free illus- 
trated booklet. It contains numerous 
specimen maps, color plates, etc., 
and gives full information. Before 
you spend a dollar you can see 
exactly what you get for your 
money. No obligation. Just fill ,<) 
out the coupon and Pa =a 
mail it today. 












HERE IS MORE FOR 


You get more for your money in this new Britannica than in any other work. You get: 


35,000,000 words 
500 new maps 


In text matter alone the new Britannica equals 500 ordinary books. Yet you buy it for 
a mere fraction of what those books would cost you—an amazing value. 


should own—and can own—this new Britannica. 


15,000 illustrations 








SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
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YOUR MONEY! Ill ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA $ Sat. R.—A1 WO 
: 342 Madison Avenue, New York City ! 
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Foreign Literature 


Fifty Years of German Poetry 


KRISTALL DER ZEIT: Eine Auslese der 
Deutschen Lyrik der Letzten Fiinfzig 
Jahre. By ALBERT SOERGEL. Leipzig: 
Grethlein & Co. 1930. 


Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 


i this volume a well-known critic and 
historian of modern German literature 
has, with the assistance of the poet Johannes 
Giinther, presented the most complete an- 
thology of modern German poetry we re- 
member to have seen since the end of the 
war, The process of obtaining the eight 
hundred or so poems which it contains, by 
nearly two hundred poets, has been thor- 
ough and laborious. Out of the poetical 
production of the past fifty years the two 
editors chose a hundred and fifty thousand 
examples, which they reduced to five thou- 
sand, Then, working separately, they 
brought this down to eight hundred, by ex- 
cluding those poems which did not “trans- 
form” them, which did not strike them as 
permanently and inherently great. Their 
decisions had to be unanimous, or discussed 
until the one had convinced the other. Al- 
together, a remarkable piece of anthology- 
making. 

The poems having finally been agreed 
upon, it became necessary to decide on their 
arrangement. The chronological plan was 
rejected, and eventually they were printed 
according to that region of Germany, 
Austria, or German-speaking Switzerland 
with which each individual writer was, by 
birth or residence, most prominently identi- 
fied. It is not the best arrangement, for, 
unless one picks one’s way by means of the 
index, it is not possible to take the anthol- 
ogy as a continuous guide to the develop- 


ment of German lyric poetry during the 
past three generations. It is also not pos- 
sible to take the collection as a “regional” 
anthology, for the editors have excluded all 
poems of purely local interest, and have 
also, on principle, rejected all dialect verse. 
One thing—and it is not without interest— 
the arrangement does demonstrate, and that 
is the very important part played in con- 
temporary German poetry by the young 
poets of the Rhineland, foremost among 
them Jakob Kneip, and of Austria, chiefly 
Max Mell and Richard Billinger. Among 
other German poets of today the selection 
from Ruth Schaumann is particularly full 
and well done. Her religious poetry has a 
genuineness of feeling, a skill and sincerity 
of expression, which is not surpassed in con- 
temporary German verse. It is representa- 
tive of that ideal reality which has suc- 
ceeded the once-fashionable Expressionist 
style. Of this latter, by the way, not very 
much is left after the winnowing process 
carried out by the editors. There are the 
familiar and often unforgettable lyrics of 
Franz Werfel—but he was always much 
more of an “ideal realist” than expressionist, 
and today all the expressionist eccentricity 
has fallen away. Herren Soergel and Giin- 
ther would have printed extracts from the 
much more typical Johannes Becher, but he 
apparently, like the older Stefan George, has 
not allowed the inclusion of any of his 
verse, and so only a list is given of what 
would have been chosen. 

There are some quite new names in the 
collection. Of the doctor-poet Hans Ca- 
rossa, whose “Rumanian Diary” a few 
months ago brought him a high reputation, 
there is a representative selection, and of his 
younger admirer, Paul Alverdes, there are 
one or two most promising and charming 


lyrics. The “working-class lyric,” too, is 
worthily represented in the selections from 
Gerrit Engelke and Max Barthel—surely 
no other European literature, in these past 
years, has produced such genuine “prole- 
tarian” poetry as Germany. The older 
poets are, of course, represented with fa- 
miliar selections—Arno Holz and Hof- 
mannsthal, Dehmel and Mombert, Leo 
Greiner and Rilke, The last-named, it is 
quite obvious, wields a2 most important in- 
fluence. Not only are his more or less fa- 
miliar early poems given, but also his more 
important later elegies, the “Duineser Ele- 
gien,” and both in form and content these 
seem to have made a deep impression on 
Rilke’s younger contemporaries. There are, 
for example, verses of Hans Carossa, or of 
Richard Billinger, which seem like echoes 
of Rilke, and make one realize that although 
Rilke’s premature death was a great loss to 
German lyric poetry, he had not only left 
behind a body of verse of great distinction, 
but had sown the seed which is springing 
up in various parts of present-day German 
literature. 

From Liliencron—the earliest name in the 
collection—to, say, Franz Johannes Wein- 
rich, born in 1897—what a changed outer 
world! Over these three generations has 
passed a great war, a revolution, a revision 
of intellectual and spiritual values, a change 
of psychology and philosophy to which our 
modern world can offer no parallel since 
the French Revolution, But one must con- 
clude, if this anthology offers a fair means 
of judging, that the change in German 
poetry has been far less profound than in 
the other departments of literature. The 
radicalism of the years following the war 
has largely evaporated, and German poetry 
seems to be achieving today a return to ob- 
jectivity, to simplicity and directness of ex- 
pression, which one would hardly have 
thought possible ten years ago. 
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BURTON RASCOE proclaims 


EVERY 


probably the most 
Important novel of 
the year’... 





“The COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION has what is prob- 
ably the most important novel of the year on its list—important from 
the standpoint that here is a work by a new writer, a genius, and 
that work is perfectly conceived and carried out from an arresting 
point of view. It is a novel which goes beneath the platitudes of 
romance, family ties, adultery, and moral fervor, and reveals human 
motives in action without malice, sentimentality, or cynicism. It is 
EVERY MOTHER’S SON by Norman Lindsay. Read it.” 

BURTON RASCOE. 








EVERY 


MOTHER’S SON 
by Norman Lindsay 


COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION 


$2.00 at all shops 








Two Billions Less 
AMERICA LOOKS ABROAD. By Pau 


M. Mazur. New York: The Viking 

Press. 1930. $3. 

Reviewed by HENRY KITTREDGE Norton 
Hé who predicts regarding the economic 

or political future of this country must 
have courage. So many prophecies have 
been belied, so many analyses have proven 
inadequate. Even the professional econo- 
mists have almost resigned themselves to a 
policy of “try and see.” 

Mr. Mazur’s essay on America’s present 
economic situation and its probable develop. 
ments is nevertheless both valuable and 
stimulating. It is delightfully written, clear 
for the most part, and such forecasting as 
he does is carefully safeguarded so as not to 
mislead the reader. 

The main prediction upon which he in- 
sists is that this country cannot continue in- 
definitely as a creditor nation with a so- 
called “favorable” balance of trade. This 
prediction is based upon one of the laws of 
economics which has survived the general 
post-war amendments, Trade between na- 
tions must ultimately involve an exchange 
of goods and we cannot forever collect even 
the interest on our foreign investments, let 
alone the principal, if at the same time we 
insist upon shipping our creditors goods of 
a greater value than we allow them to 
ship us, 

When Mr. Mazur uses the term “creditor 
nation” he of course means a normal cred- 
itor with a collection of reasonably solvent 
debtors. We can, of course, continue to ex- 
port more then we import if we are willing 
to extend to our customers credit unlimited 
both as to amount and as to time of pay- 
ment. But this would in the course of time 
precipitate a general bankruptcy. There- 
fore, Mr. Mazur argues, we must look for- 
ward to a time in the not distant future 
when we shall be forced by the operation of 
economic laws to accept more goods from 
our debtors than we send to them—in other 
words, we must look forward to a time 
when we shall normally have an “unfavor- 
able balance of trade.” 

The amount of this unfavorable balance 
he estimates at approximately one billion 
dollars a year. As our present “favorable” 
balance is about one billion dollars, this 
means that we will have to increase our im- 
ports by approximately two billion dollars 
per annum, 

This enormous increase in the influx of 
foreign goods Mr. Mazur looks upon as in- 
volving a serious menace to the vast eco- 
nomic structure which we have erected on 
the theory of a large and expanding export 
surplus. He explores in a most illuminat- 
ing manner the various factors which may 
aggravate or ameliorate the result. To this 
task he brings a wide knowledge of eco- 
nomics and—what is perhaps even more im- 
portant—a recognition of the shortcomings 
in our knowledge of that complicated sci- 
ence, 

For the layman there is some difficulty in 
understanding why we should be prosperous 
if we send abroad five billion dollars worth 
of goods every year and receive in return 
only four billions dollars worth, while all 
sorts of dire consequences would follow if 
we exported the same amount of goods and 
received six billion dollars worth in return. 
England built up a stupendous and unprece- 
dented national wealth, although for years 
she suffered under an “unfavorable” balance 
of trade. The surplus of course represented 
payments of interest on her capital invested 
abroad. To be sure, conditions are not the 
same for America in the twentieth century 
as they were for Britain in the nineteenth, 
and the present economic depression in Eng- 
land would not in itself encourage any other 
nation to follow her example. But the de- 
pression in England is due to causes and cir- 
cumstances even more unusual than those 
which surround America at the present time. 

Mr. Mazur is neither optimistic nor pes- 
simistic. He is objective within the limits 
of human possibility. Yet the facts which 
he sets forth incline one to a somewhat pes- 
simistic reaction. A bit of pessimism now 
and then may be a healthy offset to the 
chronic optimism in which as a nation we 
are prone to indulge. On the other hand, 
this optimism may in itself be a factor in 
overcoming the difficulties which Mr. Ma- 
zur has pointed out ahead of us, No amount 
of optimism, however, can warrant our ig- 
noring these difficulties. Mr. Mazur has 
rendered a public service in showing in 
such clear and readable form the nature of 
the tasks that we shall shortly have to meet. 





William Pett Ridge, the English novelist 
who died this week, was the author of some 
widely popular tales. Among them were 


“A Clever Wife,” “Madame Prince,” “The 
Amazing Years,” and his last work, “Af- 
fectionate Regards.” 
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DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE: 


“This man (Caradoc Evans) is a 
renegade!” 


THE LIVERPOOL POST: 


“A pernicious book. I have read, 
as a painful duty, every book 
that he has written.” 


THE HIGH SHERIFF OF 
MERIONETH (WALES): 


“Caradoc Evans has got a face 
like a concertina.” 


say 


FRANK SWINNERTON: 


“A book of very high quality, 
full of power and insight.” 


PRINCESS BIBESCO: 


“Masterly economy and_ quiet 
horror.” 


H. L. MENCKEN: 


“He has developed a new form 
of fiction.” 


NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH: 


“Unmatched for Savagery since 
Swift.” 


HUGH WALPOLE: 


“His honesty is one of the most 
striking things in modern let- 
ters.” 


You'd better read it— 


NOTHING 
TO PAY 


A Novel of Life in Wales 


By CARADOC EVANS 


$2.50 = 
W. W. Norton & Co., Ine. x >< 2 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














GENERATIONS PASS | 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FirrH AvENUE, NEW YORK 








EARTH’S 


With Selections from his 
Earlier Lyrics, Sonnets and 
Translations from Petrarch. 
“. . . redolent of a gracious, 
high-minded and warm- 
hearted personality.” — Lon- 
don Times 
“The poet included in his 
collection a series of sonnets, 
each as finely finished as a 
piece of statuary.”—Atlanta 
Constitution 
“A collection of poems that 
prove true to life.”—Min- 
neapolis Tribune 
“You who enjoy classic 
poetry will enjoy Earth’s 
Generations Pass.”—Harper’s 
Radio Talks. 

$1.75 























The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamMBERTON BECKER 


Inquires in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, 2 Bramerton St., Chelsea $.W.3, London. 


C. 4., writing from Freiburg, Germany, 
asks for a list of outstanding new novels to 
buy in London on his way back and take 
with him to New York. 

HAVE sent him a list and a warning to 

look sharp if he intends to get them 
back before they appear in America, For 
instance, A. P. Herbert’s ““The Water Gyp- 
sies” will have reached the American public 
(Doubleday, Doran) before this, and I 
hope is already repeating the sensation it 
made in London. It is quite as good-tem- 
pered as “The Good Companions” and 
holds up even better, for Mr. Priestley’s last 
chapters did rather sag under the weight of 
bliss, and the last glimpse of Mr. Herbert’s 
heroine on the boat from the banks is al- 
most as if the book were starting up again. 
One wonders, indeed, if the sight of some 
such bridal party riding the tide up the 
river, may not perhaps have set Mr. Her- 
bert wondering along what path the bride 
might have come to that hour, and so 
started the whole enterprise? The Indian 
excitement may have helped Major Yeats- 
Brown’s “Bengal Lancer” (Viking) with 
the general public, but all the critics have 
praised it emphatically and at length, and 
it has been taken to heart by people with a 
taste either for sport or for oriental phil- 
osophy; I suggest it to those who admired 
“A Passage to India.” I don’t know when 
a heroine has taken possession of me and of 
the book so rapidly and completely as in 
Ronald Fraser’s “Rose Anstey,” and she 
seems to have had the same effect not only 
on the critics but on readers in general. 
“The Edwardians,” by V. Sackville-West, 
takes place in high society at a period when 
aristocratic Georgian do-as-you-please and 
middle-class Victorian standards had run 
together into a code that permitted almost 
anything except a scandal. The place is 
the same as in “Orlando,” and by this time 
everybody knows where _ is. Denis 
Mackail’s “The Young Li¥ingstones” is a 
set of stories about the more attractive as- 
pects of modern brothers and sisters. I trust 
it will not hurt the chances of two admir- 
able novels, but it must go on the record 
that the heroines of “Miss Mole,” by E. H. 
Young, and “The Rector’s Daughter,” by 
F. M. Mayor (Coward-McCann), are mid- 
dle-aged spinsters. ‘Miss Mole” is so plea- 
sant a book that the reader should really be 
told in advance that the heartbreak which 
at one point seems imminent will really be 
avoided, and the lady presented at last and 
somewhat to her own astonishment, with 
her happiness. The destiny of Miss Mayor’s 
Laura, however, is determined in a far more 
subtle fashion: you are kept furiously in- 
terested in a book where nothing happens— 
until after you have bumped into the last 
page you begin to realize how surprisingly 
much really has. Gilbert Frankau’s “Mar- 
tin Make-Believe” is popular, and so, of 
course, is John Buchan’s latest, “Castle 
Gay”; as for “Very Good, Jeeves,” the ap- 
pearance of P. G. Wodehouse on two con- 
tinents at once is now as much a matter of 
course as if he were a moving picture. H. 
G. Wells’s “Autocracy of Mr. Parham” 
(Doubleday, Doran) has for some time 
been purchasable by an American dollar, 
setting on edge the teeth of British book- 
sellers who have to charge seven-and-six 
for it. Another Wells first has lately ap- 
peared, by the way, which is not in any 








“No one but DONALD CORLEY 


could write a book so true tothe dreams of man” 


HE author of The House of Lost 
Identity more than fulfills his 


—BURTON RASCOE 











$2.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


great promise in this story of the rise 
of an old Muscovite family of heredi- 
tary shoemakers from an East Side cel- 
lar to the pinnacles of success. This 
beguiling legend of New York is shot 
through with the same strange beauty 
ond fantasy as Stephens’ The Crock of 
Gold. “Here is magic!”—John Macy. 


THE FIFTH SON 
OF THE 


SHOEMAKER 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE 











publisher’s catalogue, not being in the least 
for sale—a neatly bound, admirably printed 
booklet sent to members of the Society of 
Authors and stating, in right promethean 
Wells, the case in his recent disagreement 
with a prospective collaborator in a col- 
laboration that was called off. This, how- 
ever, is not a trade item and therefore none 
of my business. One of the novels most 
favorably received by the most distinguished 
London critics is an American one, and a 
first novel at that, Elizabeth Wilkins 
Thomas’s “Ella,” a Viking production here 
brought out by Gollancz: “A week that 
brings us two such books as ‘Rose Anstey’ 
and ‘Ella,’,” says the Telegraph, “is me- 
morable, and I have already indicated what 
people think of “Rose Anstey.” A chorus 
of kind words greeted another first novel 
from America, Thomas Wolfe’s “Look 
Homeward, Angel” (Scribner), so soon 
after its publication by Heinemann that one 
wonders whether some of the critics had 
taken its qualities from sample rather than 
read all there was of what there was so 
much, The conscientious Gerald Gould, 
however, came in late in the Observer with 
the admission that “though I have been 
humbly gnawing at it for weeks, and have 
read many passages many times,” he could 
not “form the remotest conception of what 
it was about.” Now if I were a young 
author, I think I would be set up to find 
the critics not only gnawing at my book 
for a-considerable period, but chewing the 
same bit over and over. 


eae F. LUEBKE, Professor of 
English at the University of Denver, 
sends this good advice to the Guide: To 
your excellent list of English grammars and 
books on usage in the Saturday Review of 
July 26, 1930, I should like to offer the 
following supplement: H. Poutsma, “A 
Grammar of Late Modern English,” Gron- 
ingen: P. Noordhoff, 4 vols. 1904 (2nd ed. 
1928); 1914; 1916; 1926. The most com- 
plete modern English grammar; splendidly 
documented. The third volume of Jesper- 
sen’s grammar came out in 1927 (Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter). It contains the second 
instalment of the syntax. C. T. Onions, 
“An Advanced English Syntax,” London, 
3rd ed. 1911. G. O. Curme, “A College 
English Grammar.” Richmond, Va., John- 
son Pub. Co. 1925. $2. The best upto- 
date one-volume grammar. A still brief- 
er work, based on the best authorities, is 
Leiper, “A New English Grammar,” Mac- 
millan, 1923. Has good brief bibliographies 
at the ends of chapters and in the appendix. 

As the American counterpart of Fowler’s 
“Modern Usage” should be mentioned 
Krapp’s “Comprehensive Guide to Good 
English.” Rand, McNally. 1927. 

A more recent and highly scholarly Latin 
grammar is that by W. G. Hale and C. D. 
Buck, Chicago. 1903. Contains many illus- 
trative examples from standard authors, and 
valuable brief historical notes. For those 
who read German there is of course F. 
Sommer, “Handbuch der Lateinischen Laut- 
und Formenlehre,” Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ter. 

“G. S.” will no doubt also be interested 
in Victor Henry, “A Short Comparative 
Grammar of English and German as traced 
back to their common origin and contrasted 
with the classical languages,” London, 1894. 

While I am writing I wish to add a few 
Keller items for the benefit of “B. W.” 
(Minneapolis) Sat. Review, Aug. 16, 1930, 
page 63.—“G. Keller,” A Selection of his 
Tales translated with a Memoir by Kate 
Freiligrath-Kroeker, 1891. Keller’s “Sie- 
ben Legenden” translated by C. H. Hand- 
schin, under the title of “Legends of Long 
Ago.” Chicago: The Abbey Préss. 1911. 
These tales contain some of Keller’s most 
characteristic work. The translation is beau- 
tifully done. Keller’s “Village Romeo and 
Juliet,” translated by A. C. Bahlmann, with 
introduction by Edith Wharton. Scribners. 
1914. There are also selections from “Die 
Leute von Seldwyla” in Warner’s “Library 
of the World’s Best Literature.” 

As for an anthology of modern German 
poetry, we have Babette Deutsch, ‘“(Contem- 
porary German Poetry,” an anthology 
chosen and translated by Babette Deutsch 
and Avrahm Yarmolinsky (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 1922). 





Commander Lowry, in a recently pub- 
lished book, recalls the fact that the familiar 
expression, “Tell it to the marines,” origi- 
nated with Charles II., and was given im- 
mortality by Pepy’s quoting of it in his 
diary. 











Try This 


| on Your Bookseller! 








Qu:—What best-selling 
new novel by 


Louis 
Bromfield 


does Harry Salpeter in 
the N. Y. World call 
“as brilliant an attempt 
to encompass the life of 
New York as I have 
read . . . rich and 
meaty” .. .? 


Ans.— 


24HOURS 


By the author of 
“The Green Bay Tree.” 
eve, 

(Serialized as “Shattered 
Glass’) 

Lid. edition, $5.00 
Regular edition, $2.50 
47th thousand one week 
after publication! 
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Qu—W hat literary 
event of the first water 
has just occurred? 









Ans—The first selection 
from the priceless Abbots- 
ford Mss. — “confidential” 
for a hundred years except 
for limited reference—re- 
cently acquired by Hugh 
Walpole and now  pub- 
lished as 

















THE PRIVATE 
LETTER-BOOKS 
of 
Sir WALTER SCOTT 
Edited by 

Wilfred Partington 
Qu.—Why are the “Letter- 


Books” as entertaining as 
they are valuable? 


















Ans.— Because they're in 
many ways the most re- 
markable correspondence to 
one author in the history of 
literature. A wealth of in- 
timate detail—current gos- 
sip, the latest scandal, first- 
hand news of world events 
and of such great figures 
of the time as Napoleon, 
Byron, Mrs. Siddons, Sir 
Robert Peel and others—all 
came to Scott at Abbots- 
ford. Fully illustrated. $6.00 
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Qu.—W hat new novel by f 
Donald 
Joseph | 


—(of whose first story, 
“October’s Child,” the N. 
Y. Sun said: “With such a_ § 
beautiful and moving book § 
for his first effort, he will § 
have a hard time living up 

to the reputation it will 
make for him”) — carries 
this promise far ahead? 


ee MMM nn 








Ans — 


LONG 
BONDAGE | 


2nd printing. $2.50 
Ee OTE LC Eh 


Tune in on Alexander Woollcott—“The 

Early Bookworm’—every Tuesday eve- 

ning over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Avenue New York 
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Mr. Winter’s Metrics 

To the Editor of The Saturday Review 

Sir: 

Mr. Benét, in your issue for September 6, 
1930, demands an explanation of the metrics 
I have employed in my recent collection 
of verse, “The Proof” (Coward-McCann: 
1930). I offer the following none-too-sys- 
tematic observations for what they may be 
wolch, drawing my examples from my own 
work, not through vanity but merely by 
way of precaution. 

The foot which I’ have used as a basis for 
my free verse resembles the foot employed 
by Gerard Hopkins, but allows for greater 
variation. It consists of a single heavily ac- 
cented syllable, placed usually toward the 
fore, an unlimited number of secondarily 
accented syllables, and an unlimited number 
of unaccented syllables. Now obviously the 
classification of such accents and lack of ac- 
cents will be in a measure arbitrary, for 
language is fluid, and no two instances will 
be identical, The poet must be permitted 
to use his own judgment in dubious in- 
stances, and the critic must do his best to 
perceive the reason for it. Hopkins did not 
recognize the secondary accent as a type, and 
I have found upon attempting to rhyme the 
sort of free verse that I have published that 
the secondary accent blurs out, and the re- 
sult is metrically pure Hopkins. Whether 
this is inevitable or not I cannot say. But 
if one will substitute non-rhyming nonsense 
syllables for the rhymes in some of Hop- 
kins’s more difficult sonnets, and then read 
aloud for meter only, one will have some- 
thing not wholly unlike a great deal of 
Miss Moore and Dr. Williams. 

But one or two instances of scansion are 
necessary. ‘The poems that Mr. Benét has 
rearranged are counterpointed, and he has 
rearranged them through failure to observe 
the primary rhythm, which is of an un- 
familiar kind. To make myself clear, I 
select first an uncounterpointed passage. It 
may be found in my previous collection, 
“The Bare Hills” (Four Seas, 1927): 


Earth darkens and is béaded 
with a swéat of btshes and 
the béar 
the mind, stored with 
magnificence, procéeds into 


comes forth 


of View 


the mystery of Time, now 
cértain of its choice of 
passion but uncértain of the 
passion’s énd. 


The acute accents in this passage mark the 
primary stress, and the grave the secondary. 
The third and fourth lines, it will be ob- 
served, are merely half-lines, being sepa- 
rated to emphasize the repetition of beat. 
The last line is here incomplete; it ends in 
the poem with a single heavily accented syl- 
lable, the sole occupant of its foot. The 
writer employing this system must of course 
be permitted liberties as great as those taken 
by the Elizabethan masters of blank verse, 
in the way of dropping and adding feet, re- 
arranging lines, etc. Another matter that 
should be born in mind is this: that, though 
I believe it demonstrable that most free verse 
tends either toward this norm, or, like Mr. 
Pound’s, toward the recombination of clas- 
sical meters, few if any of the writers who 
have been going in this direction have 
paused to analyze their structure—they have 
written by ear alone, and have often, per- 
haps, taken excessive liberties, so that many 
of their poems will be analyzable only in 
part. Certain of the shorter poems of Miss 
Moore, one or two things by H. D., and a 
great many pieces by Dr. Williams, seem to 
me to have, when read aloud, a kind of 
musical unity, from beginning to end; and 
it has been my experience that those pieces 
will bear pretty close metrical analysis. 
Where the meter constantly breaks down, 
we get the feeling, so common in much of 
the free verse even of these three writers, of 
rhythmical or merely excited prose. 

I said that the passage above quoted was 
uncounterpointed; I should have said lightly 
counterpointed, for wherever the secondary 
accent occurs, counterpoint occurs, That is, 
the regularity of accent, disregarding the 
difference between light and heavy accent, 
provides one kind of rhythm, whether that 
regularity conforms to an iambic system or 
to some other; while the regularity of pri- 
mary accent provides the second and co- 
incident rhythm necessary to the counter- 
point. Now if, as in the above passage, the 
meter is an even, running affair with the 
difference between light accent and no-ac- 
cent minimized, the loose foot that I have 


described becomes obvious and the regular 
foot negligible. If, on the other hand, the 
difference between primary and secondary 
accent becomes minimized, the loose foot 
tends to be lost and the standard foot only 
to emerge, the line appearing merely to be 
butchered. Successful counterpoint will lie 
somewhere between these two extremes. Mr. 
Benét unwittingly accuses me of this second 
escape from counterpoint, which, unless the 
line be rearranged, represents failure. He 
may or may not be right; I merely offer 
my own scansion of the first passage which 
he rewrites: 


Dry snow runs burning 

on the ground like fire— 

the quick of Héll spin on 

the wind. Should I beliéve 

in this your body, take it 

at its word? I have believed 

in nothing, Earth burns with a 
shadow that has héld my 

flesh; the eye is a shadow 

that constimes the mind. 


The above passage, it will be observed, con- 
tains only one foot to the line, and the rela- 
tively large number of syllables in each foot 
results in occasional ambiguities of accent, 
which are not, however, without their own 
esthetic value—comparable ambiguities can 
be found in Milton or where you will. The 
two outstanding examples in this passage 
are: the last syllable in the sixth line, which 
I have marked light, for the sake of theo- 
retic consistency, but which might almost 
as well be heavy, and the first syllable in 
the next to the last line, the position of 
which at the front of the line and before 
the semicolon renders it almost equal to the 
heavy syllable. Now if Mr. Benét’s revi- 
sion of my passage is necessary, my poem is 
bad; had I felt that such revision was nec- 
essary at the time of writing, I should have 
written my poem in some fashion entirely 
different from either version, for the un- 
counterpointed, incomplete iambic meter 
that Mr. Benét separates from the other 
rhythmic component is almost totally dull 
to my ears. 

The loose foot which I have described 
explains the occasional or even frequent ne- 
cessity of ending a line on an article, prepo- 
sition, or some such word. Hopkins has 
noted the natural tendency to throw light 
accents after a heavy instead of before, 
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AND Now EUROPE 


SENDS HER MODERN 
BOOK TREASURES 
TO AMERICA! 


Exclusively for members of 
The Limited Editions Club 


tinent have been engaged for the books 
to follow this—among them The 


the past year by The Limited Editions 
Club, which were designed, illustrated 
and printed by the foremost American 
artists, typographers and printers, have 
been widely acclaimed by connoisseurs, 
critics and book lovers. The members 
of the Club secured these notable ex- 
amples of fine printing at a cost far 
below the prices ordinarily obtaining 
in the collectors’ market. @ For its 
second year, starting immediately, the 
Club has gone to Europe in an even 
more ambitious and interesting pro- 
gram. The first book isa magnificent 
and complete edition of Hugo’s Notre 
Dame, done for the members by the 
Imprimerie Coulouma of Paris, with 
illustrations by Maseréel. @The most 
distinguished artists and the most 
noted presses of England and the Con- 


Shakespeare Head Press, The Officina 
Bodoni, Jhn. Enschedé en Zonen. The 
books are classics of the world’s liter- 
ature which—apart from their sheer 
physical perfection—must be found in 
the library of every educated person. 
@ It is anticipated that there may be a 
very few vacancies in the member- 
ship, available for this second year’s 
interesting series. The Club’s mem- 
bership, and the edition of each book 
issued, is strictly limited to fifteen 
hundred. Very prompt application is 
therefore advised to those interested. 
@A prospectus giving the Club’s pro- 
gram for the coming year in detail, and 
explaining the low cost of member- 
ship, will be sent promptly, without 
obligation, upon your application. 
Address: Mr. Sidney R. Lamson, 
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when the number of light accents exceeds 


the number of heavy; this is in accord with 
the normal accentual shifts in our language 
as it is spoken—when accents change in the 
spoken English word, they move toward the 
front. The tendency in verse is not inflex- 
ible, but it is marked. Iambic verse is his- 
torically an importation from France that 
succeeded because its norm involves an equal 
number of stressed and unstressed syllables 
appearing in alternation, and because it pro- 
vides an interesting means of counterpoint 
when set against the conversational tendency 
of our tongue; it looks simple, but involves 
this curious complexity. 

As to my punctuational vagaries, they are 
merely indications of my rhythmic inten- 
tions, which the reader is welcome to take 
or leave. Shakespeare punctuated his MSS 
in the same way for the benefit of the actors 
—the reader might examine the First Folio 
version of Polonius’s advice to Laertes, for 
example, 

I proposed this system of scansion to Dr, 
Williams a couple of years ago, when it first 
occurred to me, and he seemed to think it 
was sound, So did Mr. Howard Baker, I 
have never consulted anyone else. The ob- 
jection to the method, whether rhymed, as 
in Hopkins, or unrhymed, as in my own 
verse, is this: that it tends to a rapid run- 
over line, to a minimum of pause at the end 
of the line. The esthetic result is a kind of 
breathless rush, which may very well be ex- 
citing, but which tends to exclude all save a 
certain kind of feeling. Shakespeare can be 
just as mad in a sonnet as Hopkins, and he 
can be at the same time a great many other 
things that Hopkins cannot. He has, in 
other words, a more limber medium, which 
enables him to handle more complex feel- 
ings—the greater the complexity, in general, 
the less the emphasis. Sex is over-empha- 
sized in Lawrence, because so few other 
things were within the grasp of his intelli- 
gence. Hopkins solved this difficulty, in so 
far as his temperament allowed him to solve 
it, by reverting toward standard iambic 
meter in varying degrees. Without rhyme, 
the gap is harder to cross, though a few 
poems indicate that it probably can be 
crossed. “The Widow’s Lament” and others 
by Dr. Williams, for instance, and “The 
Snow Man” and a few others by Wallace 
Stevens. The really major poems that Mr. 
Stevens has written, however, are all in reg- 
ular meters of one sort or another, mostly 
blank verse. 

I offer these remarks not because a vin- 
dication of my own procedure of some four 

or five years ago (Mr. Benét does me a mild 
injury in suggesting that I am exhibiting 
my virtuosity by using three methods—the 
successive sections of the book are chron- 
ologically arranged and represent a purely 
tentative groping toward greater complex- 
ity of feeling and greater simplicity of 
means) is of any great public interest, but 
because the matter of free verse has always 
been in a cloud, and seems at present likely 
to sink back into total darkness, I believe 
it a legitimate, if superlatively difficult, 
medium, that has produced its masters and 
enormously enriched our rhythmic consci- 
ousness, Mr. Pound once claimed that one 
should master the standard meters before at- 
tempting free verse; but free verse has given 
us so much that the poet of the future may 
have to go near to reversing the process. 
Yvor WINTERS. 

Stanford University, Calif. 





A Correction 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In the true manner of a German scholar, 
I hasten to reprimand you for the bad 
jumbling of the name of Gottfried Keller’s 
masterpiece. The title of the book is “Die 
Leute von Seldwyla” and not “Leldwglda.” 
We, who do read German, might search in 
vain under that title and so miss one of the 
treasures of German prose. 

WILLIAM B, LIPPMANN 
Irvington, New Jersey. 





Keller’s Seldwyla Tale 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The translation of Gottfried Keller’s 
Seldwyla tale, “A Village Romeo and 
Juliet,” referred to by May Harris in your 
issue of September 6, was made (if you 
have not already been reminded) by A. C. 
Bahlmann. It may be worth adding that 
“Seldwyla People” has more than once been 
offered in English translation and that at 
least one familiar American edition is still, 
very undeservedly, knocking around on the 
remainder counters. 

B. K. Harr. 

Providence, R. I. 
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The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 





Conduéted by Carl Purington Rollins & Gilbert M. Troxell. 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 





71 American auction season of 1930- 
1931, of which it is reasonable just now 
to expect anything, began the twenty-second 
of September with one of Mr. Charles F. 
Heartman’s sales of Americana, Character- 
ized by Mr. Heartman in the opening para- 
graph of his introduction to the catalogue 
as a “timid start”—a phrase he later modi- 
fies—the sale included, as usual, several in- 
teresting hooks and a few manuscripts. 
There were: William Barton’s “The True 
Interest of the United States, and particular- 


ly of Pennsylvania, Considered with Respect ° 


to... a State Paper-Money,” Philadelphia, 
1786, with the signature of James McHenry 
on the title-page; the second edition, Lon- 
don, 1780, of Robert Colvill’s “Savannah, 
a Poem in two cantos;” James Bentley Gor- 
don’s “Historical and Geographical Memoir 
of the North American Continent,” Dublin, 
1820; “Dialogues de Monsieur le Baron de 
Lahontan et d’un Sauvage dans l’Amerique,” 
Amsterdam, 1704; James Russell Lowell’s 
“Conversations on some of the Old Poets,” 
London, 1832; “The Memorials of the Eng- 
lish and French Commissaries concerning the 
limits of Nova Scotia,” London, 1755; two 
hitherto unknown copies of the “New Eng- 
land Primer,” Newburyport, printed by 
Samual S. Parker, 1788-1790, and New- 
buryport, 1792-1896; the first American 
Shakespeare, Philadelphia, 1795-96; the 
original manuscript Orderly Book kept at 
the Headquarters of Company H, 4th U. S. 


Infantry stationed in the South from Octo- 
ber, 1820, to October, 1821; and forty 
volumes of manuscript “Journals” of the 
House of Commons from 1571 to 1681, 
made for William Lowndes, Secretary of 
the Treasury during the reigns of William 
III, Queen Anne, and George I. Mr. Heart- 
man’s comments on book-cellecting in gen- 
eral, with which he is in the habit of pre- 
facing his catalogues, are always worth read- 
ing, even though actual agreement with his 
ideas does not invariably follow: he is in- 
telligent, suggestive, and possessed of so 
much good sense that it is a pleasure to find 
out what he thinks, even when he seems 
quite unintentionally to overlook brilliant 
work such as Mr. Michael Sadleir’s, 

A group of Chicago business men and 
collectors have sent out a leaflet announcing 
the establishment of a permanent auction 
house in that city at Suite 1036-1038, Fine 
Arts Building, 410 South Michigan Ave- 
nue. For the first year, the sales are to be 
confined to books and autograph material, 
with possibly one “informal” print. sale. 
The Directors of this new undertaking 
“bring to the enterprise the connoisseur’s 
appreciation of fine books, prints, auto- 
graphs, long business experience, ample fi- 
nances, and high ideals. They desire to 
provide an auction house especially for the 
mid-west market, where buyers and sellers 
will be assured that all sales will be con- 
ducted on sound business principles, reflect- 


ing unquestioned integrity, Collectors re- 
siding within five hundred miles of Chicago 
may now enjoy buying personally at auc- 
tion, and at the same time find a ready mar- 
ket for material they may wish to sell. It 
is hoped that collectors in Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit—to mention only a few cities with- 
in short range—will actively participate in 
these sales.” The first sale is to be held 
about the fifteenth of October, and is to 
include modern first editions, bindings, gen- 
eral literature, and Americana. The “In- 
formal” sales are for less expensive books— 
no printed catalogues are to be sent out, but 
the books are to be put on exhibition be- 
fore the actual sales and described in mime- 
ographed lists. This, of course, is excellent 
—there is no apparent reason why book- 
auction sales should be confined to the East, 
and this new establishment will undoubt- 
edly be welcomed most cordially as it de- 
serves to be. While it is comforting to 
have business integrity stressed to such an 
unusual extent, a further note of cheerful- 
ness might have been added by including a 
few reassurances on the subject of the 
printed catalogues, whtther they are to be 
done by persons who are not only trained 
bibliographers, but who have the ability 
to write in clear, decent English of what 
they see before them. Elaboration is un- 
necessary: briefness can often be misleading. 
In a perfect book-world, accurate descrip- 
tions might be taken for granted, or reduced 
to a mere first, second, or third edition—in 
our present state of uncertainty about the 
majority of books, it is far wiser to describe 
carefully than to be brief, and positive— 
and hopelessly wrong. a, ma. E. 





The following letter is in itself of so 
much interest that it is a pleasure to print it: 
Dear Sir: 


In the issue of the sixth [of September] 
you refer to Mr. Voynich’s unwillingness to 
have his book sold at auction in this coun- 
try, and wonder what reason may lie back 
of it. I never heard him discuss the matter, 
but one good reason is obvious. In Ameri- 


can auctions, so far as I have observed, few 
books that appeal primarily to scholars and 
few in foreign languages, unless they have 
some “trick” interest—whether age, bind- 
ing, or plates—bring one-tenth their com- 
mercial value, That is why, outside of 
Americana, first editions, and sets, auction 
prices mean so little. 
Faithfully yours, 
W. H. ALLEN. 


We 


MURDERER 
RETURNS 


By 
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The Farmington Bookshop 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


FIRST EDITIONS RARE BOOKS 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 

















Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


: STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








ARCHAEOLOGY 


ARCHAEOLOGY: The modern method 
of unearthing ancient Bible sites, copiously 
illustrated from actual results. Order now 
“Beth Shemesh,” $3, prepaid and postpaid. 
Dr. Elihu Grant, Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


NEW BOOKS: CARLOADS OF Bargains: 
Lawrence’s Women in Love 1.75, Rabelais, 
Complete, Doré Illustrations (7.50) 3.75; 
La Bas, complete, Huysmans (10.00) 5.00; 
Voltaire’s Candide 1.00; Mercier’s Criminal 
Responsibility 3.75; South Wind, Douglas; 
Thais, France, 50 cents each. Catalogue C 
issued. Faust Book Service, “Library 
Builders,” 221 Fourth Avenue, New York. 














WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS BOOKS; 
privately printed items in limited editions; 
unexpurgated translations; unusually illus- 
trated volumes. Join our select clientéle. 
Catalogue on request. The Falstaff Press, 
Dept. S, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743 47th Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 








BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 93 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
List free. Salisbury’s, 78 East 10th Street, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials, 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on _ request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 
COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 


hundred. Send 10 cents for sample. Frank 
E. Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 

















BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


GENERAL 


OUT OF PRINT 








DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of the 
Writer’s Library, sample copy of The 
Writer’s Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write today. The 
Home Correspondence School, Dept. 88, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS: A WIDE and varied 
assortment of first editions of the better 
known books in the entire range of Ameri- 
can literature. Catalogue on _ request. 
FULLERTON & SON, 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC. A col- 
lection of 500 first editions of American 
authors, in fine condition. Write for list. 
336 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
CATALOGUES FREE. FIRST editions, 
rare books, fine sets, Americana miscellane- 
ous. Schulte’s Book Store, 80 Fourth Ave., 
near 10th St. 

CATALOGUES OF FIRST EDITIONS 
issued regularly and mailed on request. 
YE Bibliophile, Chappaqua, New York. 
FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared list of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Cataiugues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our experi- 
ence of over seventy years will serve you. 
Shoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


























ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 





THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 546 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is especially in- 
terested in collecting Edmund Blunden, 
Richard Hughes, Sarah Orne Jewett, Cop- 
pard, E. M. Forster, Robert Graves. Ken- 
neth Grahame, Tomlinson, Sylvia Town- 
send Warner, and Virginia Woolf, believ- 
ing that all of these men and women war- 
rant reading and collecting although, at the 
moment, there may be no “fan fare.” 





LITERARY SERVICES 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE 
TALKIES? Accepted any form except un- 
produced plays. Marketing, revision, copy- 
right protection. Established 1928. DANIEL 
O’MALLEY Co., Suite S, 1776 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent. 


Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
The 


ment for plays and motion pictures. 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 





FRENCH BOOKS 


FRENCH BOOKS, OF ALL FRENCH 
publishers, all unusual, out-of-the-way and 
rare French Books. All French Art Books, 
lowest prices. Mail orders, information 
promptly. Catalogue 20c (stamps). THE 
FRENCH BOOKSHOP, 556 Madison Ave- 
nue at 56th. “New York’s largest French 
Bookshop. Over 500,000 French Books in 
stock.” 

VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 








STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company. 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 

sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 

stories, published books or produced plays 

for motion pictures. International connec- 

tions. Publications planned. Editor, lite- 

rary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

OUT-OF-PRINT AND THE UNUSUAL 
at New York’s oldest book shop. Isaac 
Mendoza Book Company, 15 Ann Street, 
New York. 











DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS’ Current 
and Forthcoming catalogues, free to col- 
lectors specifying interests: No. 60, Eng- 
lish and American Remainders (Fine, New 
Books at greatly reduced prices),—No. 69, 
The Famous Hans Mischke Library of Art 
and illustrated Books,—No. 70, Americana, 
—No. 71, Fine and Standard Library Sets, 
—No. 72, Miscellaneous Books (including 
Anthropology, Magic, Occult),—No. 73, 
Natural History and Sports,—No. 74, First 
Editions. Fine and Rare books—Visit our 
attractive Shop and inspect our large 
choice and reasonably priced stock of 
Rare, Old and New Books. Open until 
10 p. m. Dauber & Pine Bookshops, 66 
Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New York. 


READ RARE BOOKS; ._MEMBERS 
throughout the United States read without 
buying rare, scarce out-of-print books; 
limited privately printed editions; unex- 
purgated translations. When writing for 
information state occupation or profession. 
Call in person if you prefer. Esoterika 
Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. G-4, 45 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


SONG WRITERS 


SONG WRITERS—POEMS—MELODIES, 
Opportunity. SRL—4215 North Avenue, 
Chicago. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 
ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertions 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 





TITANIC 
THURSDAYS 


ZiHere at The Inner Sanctum we 
publish our books on Thursdays. Why we 
don't publish them on Tuesdays or Fri- 
days only the high command of the busi- 
ness management can tell. The reason has 
something to do with better coordination 
between the billing department and the 
shipping room. At any rate Thursdays 
have long been our regular publication 
days. 


4 titanic Thursday is a Thurs- 
day on which the atmosphere of the entire 
office glows and vibrates with the antici- 
patory omens of what is known in the 
trade as “a dig d00k.’’ You cannot prove 
it: you are just inwardly certain—or is it 
only wishful confidence raised to the 
N-th degree? The order clerks await the 
zero hour, the telephone receptionist does 
double duty; staid editors are shamelessly 
turning allegorical handsprings; salesmen 
are exulting on the house-tops, and grim- 
visaged accountants condescend to smile. 
Telegrams crackle. The office throbs with 
mighty memoranda: re-orders are in the 
air. A “big book” is at hand. 


There were giants on ‘those 
titanic Thursdays of yesteryear when The 
Inner Sanctum unveiled to a more or less 
palpitant cosmos the first Cross Word 
Puzzle Bo ks, the first editions of The 
Story of. Philosophy, Trader Horn, Bambi, 
Fraulein Else, Show Girl, The Art of 
Thinking, Wolf Solent,—And Company, 
Believe Jt Or Not, Twelve Against the Gods 
and Caught Short. 


AAA his month of September,1930, 


seems to be running over with titanic- 
Thursdays-ih-the-making. Between now 
and October, four first-flight offerings of 
The Inner Sanctum take off, with cheers 
and prayers, roman candles and bene- 
dictions: 

First is The End of the World by 
Georrrey Dennis in which (we 
repeat) the author, with brushes of 
comet's hair, sits before a ten-league 
canvas and from some Himalayan 
vantage-point in space portrays the 
unportrayeble—charting the doom of 
the universe, its why, its when, its 
how. 

Second is Bring ’Em Back Alive in 
which Frank Buck and Epwarp 
Antuony tell how man-eating tigers, 
murderous King cobras, and the 
lords of jungle and mountain-peak 
are brought home for zoo and circus. 

Third is The Psychology of Achieve- 
ment, in which Watrer B. Pitkin 
traces the trajectory of success, the 
technique of accomplishment, with 
intimate case-history data on 
America’s foremost leaders and most 
representative types. 

Fourth is In Defence of Sensuality in 
which Joun Cowrer Powys, author 
of Wolf Solent, in a fervor of impas- 
sioned self-revelation, sets down his 
way of life, his inmost credo. 


Each of these authors has some- 
thing new, something significant to say, 
and says it in a distinguished manner. 
Each book is a durable contribution to 
knowledge and culture. Each is an ad 
venture for the mind. Each is an Jnner 
Sanctum publication on sale at all book- 
stores. 


Whether they become best-sellers 
of the frst rank or noble “‘worst-sellers, 
these four books mean to the publishers, and 


perhaps also to some far-flung and venture- 
P 


some book-buyers, a memorable quartet o 
titante Thursdays. 
—EssANDESS. 














Roget’s International 


THESAURUS 


“Words grouped by Ideas” 


Complete list of synonyms, an- 
tonyms, phrases, slang, etc., in 
fact everything to help find the 
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right word. he one indispen- 
sable book for all writers. A 
necessary complement of the dic- 


tionary. 
Now $3 Copy 
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WE started by reading an ad., and so— 
we find ourselves bursting with a 
song: 
From fragrant hardwood fires 
To countless frying pans 
The eggs and rashered bacon 
Roll down like golden sands. 

We always did like breakfast. In fact it 
is the only meal we really get any kick out 
of. We are now entirely blasé about the 
others. Let’s see; we like breakfast and 
Autumn (not this autumn) and ballads and 
whiskey-sours and a Spring like last spring 
and English Ovals and a middle-sized girl 
with black hair, and.china animals, and the 
Green at New Haven, and the Pennland, 
and the Dysart off Cavendish Square, and 
the Pont Royale Hotel on the Left Bank, 
and Tony’s in New Compton Street, and 
the Well-Met-Snail, and the Musée Car- 
navalet, and Eleanor Chase, and Whiteleaf 
Cross (Bucks), and Burley in the New 
Forest, and the Estancia at Saratoga, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington Square, and Leo’s, 
and Dorothy Parker, and shirts with tab 
collars, and National tennis, and Genevieve 
Taggard, and swimming, and a dream we 
had the other night about William Butler 
Yeats, and Lobster Thermidor, and broccoli, 
and the author of “Spanish Bayonet,” and 
“Outward Bound,” both play and talkie, 
and at least five children, and at least a 
couple of dogs, and a cat we used to have, 
and tigers and giraffes, and Bob Benchley, 
and Kelly Pool, and not having a hangover, 
and having a certain kind of hangover, and 
drawing pictures, and once in a while a 
horse, and “Bulldog, Bulldog, Wow, Wow, 
Wow,” and the German-American Athletic 
Club, and a little peace and quiet, and the 
hoardings at Torrington Square, and Boule- 
stin’s, and Michaud’s on the Rue Jacob, and 
that girl we met the other night only we 
in’t remember what she looked like, and 
Padraic and Mary Colum, and Helen and 
Herbert Asbury, and quite a few trees, and 
a minute steak either at Michel’s or the 
Brevoort, and le bon Dieu, and Nancy Hoyt, 
and the entire staff of this paper, and 
Charles’s on Sixth Avenue for Sunday late 
breakfast, and Ben Ray Redman’s golf-game 
(only it makes us jittery), and Bunny Wil- 
son’s “Quintilian,” and Sally Bates in “Up 
Pops the Devil,” and Ralph Barton’s picture 
of “Breakfast” in the New Yorker. . . 

Yes and we can think of a lot more too. 
In fact, our life seems to be pretty full at 
But then there are a great many 
things we hate also. But you don’t, neces- 
sarily, wish to hear about them, We are 
pretty nice, too, to mention all the things 
we like and leave out all the others, con- 
sidering that we feel rather awful this 
morning with a convalescent cold, and with 
sitting up till two A. M. reading Alexander 
Laing’s novel, “End of Roaming” (Farrar 
& Rinehart). Why, of course, it’s good, or 
we wouldn’t have been such a darn fool as 
to go on reading it that long, would we? 
It isn’t any masterpiece, but it’s a good first 
novel, We are tired of novels of adoles- 
cence, and yet it held us. Mr. Laing has 
the gift of holding one’s attention, anyway. 
Before that we had tackled John Cowper 
Powys’s “Defence of Sensuality” (Simon & 
Schuster), and while we admire Powys, we 
bogged down about a third of the way 
through. Not that he hasn’t some good 
ideas. But the effort of trying to feel super- 
human and subhuman both at once was a 
little too much for us. We have to take 
them one at a time. Just at this writing 
we’re pretty “sub, ... 

Last week we were cut off by the bottom 
of the column when we were just about to 
answer a very pleasant note from the Editor 
of the Bookman in which he asked us to 
lunch and said “I won’t shoot you if you 
won’t shoot me.” He intimated that he was 
amused at our kidding and then dashed 
us by also intimating that we are lively so 
infrequently that he forgets we are any 
good at it. That’s fair enough, as we found 
nothing very lively in his show. He says, 
“T must say I am puzzled to see how so very 
dull a performance can provoke such a live- 
ly article as Rebecca’s and such lively verses 
as yours.” 

So here’s to S. C. of the Bookman; 
He certainly isn’t no crook-man; 
But the Humanist thesis 

Has semi-paresis. 

In Paris you ask any Cook man! 


present. 


A little more l’Allegro in the Penseroso 
for the Humanists, that’s all we ask. A few 
Quips, and Cranks, and Wanton Wiles from 
Mr. Babbitt; a little Zephyr-with-Aurora- 
playing for Mr. More. And take a learnéd 
sock or two from Ben Jonson! (Proof posi- 
tive, by the way, in that line, that Ben knew 
the squared circle!) ... 

“4, E” (George William Russell) ar- 
rived a week ago Monday to deliver a series 
of lectures on literary subjects as well as 
thirty or forty lectures on his philosophy of 
a rural civilization. The literary lectures are 
under the auspices of the Pond Bureau. ... 

W. W. Norton & Company have an- 
nounced that arrangements have been made 
for their publication, under the auspices of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation, of 
the authorized biography of Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, by Jon Sorensen. This is the only bi- 
ography in preparation which has the co- 
operation of Nansen’s family, Nansen’s 
diaries and correspondence have been placed 
at the author’s disposal. . . . 

Pierre Loving is to act as American editor 
for This Quarter, the international maga- 
zine of Arts and Letters, edited in Paris 
by Edward W. Titus, of which Richard 
R. Smith, the American publisher, has now 
become the American representative. The 
Fall number will start this new arrange- 
ment. Mr. Loving’s biography of Baude- 
laire, by the way, called “The Cat of 
Heaven,” will be published in this country 
by Brewer & Warren, It is unusually vivid 
and lively. This summer Loving has been 
working on a play entitled “Fiercely 
Yours,” which deals with international 
society abroad. The chief characters are 
well-known personages. Americans spin the 
intrigue in the foreground, background, and 
on the rim of the horizon. The people are 
almost as recognizable as those in Proust. 
The play is now finished. . . . 

Jessie B, Rittenhouse, veteran anthologist 
of American poetry and for so many years 
one of the leading spirits in the Poetry 
Society of America, as well as an exquisite 
poet in her own right, has recently been 
out in Colorado giving a course of lectures 
in contemporary poetry at the Writers Con- 
ference held this summer at the University 
of Colorado at Boulder. She has also given 
a similar course at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Greeley. The students were from all 
the far western states and a very eager and 
keen group. Miss Rittenhouse formerly 
conducted a poetry seminar at Rollins Col- 
lege. She did it to help Dr. Holt in his 
experiment in creative education. . . . 

The Marcus Graham Defense Committee 
informs us that Robert Parsons (pen-name 
Marcus Graham) is threatened with de- 
portation by the United States Government. 
Graham edited a legally copyrighted an- 
thology of four hundred poets, entitled “An 
Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry.” Those 
quoted in it included Euripides, Shakespeare, 
and ranged down to Carl Sandburg and 
our humble self. The book has been on 
sale at all the leading bookstores and 
available at all libraries. If this is the basis 
of complaint against Parsons or Graham 
we think it outrageous. The Defense Com- 
mittee also say that the editor of the an- 
thology is charged with having been across 
the Mexican border to Juarez without the 
permit required for aliens, which accusa- 
tion they declare is entirely without founda- 
tion in fact. All desiring to subscribe to 
the defense should address Lucia Trent, 
61 Huntingto Street, Hartford, Connecti- 

Os ons 

Well, w’..’d be a proton, nowadays! It 
seems that, after all, the electron is the 
only kind of fundamental particle in nature. 
It can switch from negative to positive 
energies; and so the poor proton slinks off 
with its tail between its legs. If you don’t 
know what we’re talking about or what the 
young Cambridge scientist, Dirac, was talk- 
ing about the other day, buy from the Ox- 
ford Press—if you can afford to part with 
six bucks—a book called “Quantum Me- 
chanics,” by P. 4. M. Dirac, which is the 
basis of a remarkable new theory. We're 
going to miss old Proton, we must admit. 
He hadn’t been around an awfully long 
time, but we’d sort of got used to him and 
he seemed amiable and unassuming. . . . 

THE PHENICIAN. 


The Amen Corner 


The complexity of modern life makes 
necessary a vast deal of reading in order to 
understand the problems of the day. The 
flood of books on every subject often makes 
it difficult to know where to begin. We 
will not say “and where to end.” For of 
the reading of books, like their making, 
there is—and should be—no end. It is con. 
sequently the more needful to read the right 
things. The Oxford University Press is al. 
ways to be relied on to furnish authorita- 
tive books. On many of the subjects that 
are forcing themselves on our attention at 
the present moment, like the problem of 
India, the Oxford Press, with its branches 
in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, is in a 
unique position. It is astonishing how many 
different phases of India are covered by 
Oxford books. Not to mention the Oxford 
History of India‘ for the understanding of 
her background there is India’s Past’, by A, 
A. Macdonnell, which is described as “A 
Survey of her Literature, Religions, Langu- 
ages, and Antiquities.” The Making of 
Modern India® by Nicol Macnicol supple- 

* ments it. A more detailed study of one 
particular aspect of the historical back- 
ground is Murray T. Titus’s Indian Islam', 
a religious history of Islam in India. This 
is one of a series on The Religious Quest of 
India, which includes another volume by 
Nicol Macnicol, Indian Theism’, H. D, 
Griswold’s The Religion of the Rigveda’, 
The Rites of the Twice-Born’ by Mrs. Sin- 
clair Stevenson, Hindu Ethics* by John Mc- 
Kenzie, and W. S. Urquhart’s The Vedanta 
and Modern Thought’. In another series 
called India of Today, A. and G. L. C, 
Howard have written a most valuable mon- 
ograph on The Development of Indian Ag- 
riculture®, which supplements D. R. Gad- 
gil’s Industrial Evolution of India”. Indeed, 
the economic and social conditions of India 
are of even more importance today than her 
history, long and fascinating as it is. With 
this in mind, Mr. M. L. Darling has written 
his Rusticus Loguitur” which he calls “The 
Old Light and the New in the Punjab Vil- 
lage,” describing the social conditions un- 
der which the new Indian peasant lives and 
thinks, It is all a first-hand account from 
information gathered by the author, who is 
Registrar of Codéperative Societies in the 
Punjab, on an extensive tour of the district 
on horseback, The New York Times calls 
this “a charming and reassuring book,” 
which “illumines a rascent India.” The 
Work of Medical Women in India® by Miss 
Balfour and Miss Young, deals with an 
important activity. Those who are interested 
in India from a more purely cultural stand- 
point—and scholars are turning more and 
more to India and her astonishing riches— 
will be glad to know that Vincent Smith’s 
well-known History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon has been revised by Mr. K. de 
B. Codrington, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and is issued, with a large num- 
ber of illustrations, 

Now that we are on the subject of art, 
we cannot leave it without telling you of 
one or two more of the splendid volumes 
which Oxford has accustomed us to ex- 
pect. The monumental Survey of Persian 
Art to which a committee of seventy inter- 
national experts under the editorship of Mr. 
Arthur Upham Pope is contributing a series 
of articles on everything known about the 
whole range of Persian Art, is expected by 
experts to start a new era in art books on 
its appearance next year. (Students of Persia, 
by the way, cannot dispense with Sir Arnold 
Wilson’s exhaustive Bibliography of Per- 
sia”.) The Survey is being issued in con- 
nection with the Persian Art Exhibit to be 
held by the Royal Academy in January, 
1931. The Catalogue of Italian Art”, com- 
memorating the Royal Academy’s Italian ex- 
hibition of this spring, will soon be ready, 
and is as beautiful a volume as the Catalogue 
of Dutch Art® which commemorated the 
great exhibition of 1929. Another great 
commemorative volume is 4 Production”, 
a sumptuous folio recording Mr. Craig’s 
great production of Ibsen’s The Pretenders 
in Copenhagen in 1926. But we mustn’t start 
on the subject of the theatre. That is another 
special department where Oxford books 
would form a choice library by themselves. 
If you want to know about the Oxford 
books for the theatre library, you had bet- 
ter write” for the charming little booklet 
which is on our desk now. 

THE OXONIAN. 





() $5.90. (*) $3.75. (*) $2.50. (*) $4.50. 
(*) $2.50. (*) $4.25. (*) $7.00. (8) $3.50. 
(*) $4.50. (%) $1.25. (7) $2.25. (3%) $6.00. 
(3) $8.00. (**) $21.00. (5) 8 vols.; $160.00. 
@*) $7.00. (77) 2 vels., $50.00. (%%) $40.00. 


(®) Limited edition, $65.00; 100 autographed 
copies, $90.00. () Address, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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The Gossip Shop 
By RACHEL FIELD 


"T“IME goes faster on an island in Maine 
than anywhere else—yes, even faster 
than on a T. A. T. plane flying from New 
Mexico’ to Los Angeles, and that seemed 
fast enough to us. Just two months ago 
last Tuesday we were aboard one, and here 
we are going to market at Southwest Har- 
bor to buy haddock and the makings of a 
chowder and fetching a market basket home 
on our arm just as if nothing like that had 
ever happened. Life is like that. But to go 
back to Time. There is an old clock in a 
Mt. Desert antique shop where we wasted 
an hour the other day. It is an old French 
timepiece with figures that would delight 
the heart of Tony Sarg. But what pleased 
us most were the two little men, who with 
bright coats and wide leers stand over a 
block, each at the end of a cross saw. It is 
their important duty to wait until the hour 
comes round and then to saw vigorously the 
proper number of strokes. We could not 
help envying them their occupation—having 
ourselves always wanted to “kill Time.” 
Here with the mountain ash berries al- 
ready turned orange, and golden rod going 
it full tilt along with cranberries in the 
back pasture, it is hard to believe in last 
June and the American Library Association 
Conference in Los Angeles, But we were 
there. We have pictures to prove it, and 
we know therefore that Effie L. Power of 
Cleveland did meet us on the flying field. 
We know, too, that all sorts of people who 
were just important names to us before, are 
very real indeed. There were Paget-Fred- 
ericks and Louis Bromfield, our near neigh- 
bors at a dinner in the Beverly Hills Hotel 
at which Miss Annie S. Cutter of Cleveland 
and others of the School Library Committee 
presided; Monica Shannon, whose “Eyes for 
the Dark” we have long known and liked, 
who came in from her ranch in the Cali- 
fornia mountains to have lunch with us; 
Wilhelmina Harper, whose latest collection 
in the juvenile line, “A Book of Necessary 
Ballads,” has just been brought out by Har- 
pers; Eva Leslie, head of Children’s Library 
work in Los Angeles, who gave us support 
through the ordeal of a radio talk; and Lu- 
ile Morrison, who brought “Letitia” and 
“Mona,” two members of her collection of 
old dolls, in to see us. Rumors of Mrs, 
Morrison’s old dolls had been drifting to us 
for sorme months past, and when we saw 
these specimens and some of their equip- 
ment, more specifically “Letitia’s” haircloth 
sofa, we felt very envious. Their owner is 
a Stokes author. Last year she was respon- 
sible for a 
Child,” and we understand the same firm 
will bring out another book of hers this 
Fall. 
Speaking of the F. A. Stokes Company 
reminds us that Helen Dean Fish and Emily 
Street are back from their travels, notably 
trip with Eleanor 


charming story, “The Attic 


from that famous walking 
Farjeon in Sussex (mentioned by us with 
such envy last Spring.) Of this they fetched 
home delightful accounts and frota Helen 
Fish we begged this poem written by Miss 
Farjeon. It later embellished the poet’s 
umn in a London newsp2per (we forget 
which), and we never could quite make out 

h of the two companions mentioned 


howed such deplorable shyness of cows. 


ps it would be kinder to say it was a 
posite character. At any rate here is 








; poem, 


“THE LASS I WALKED WITH” 
The lass I walked with yesterday 
Loved every bird that flies, 

nd three dead moles upon the way 
Drew her wistful eves; 
The running rabbit drew her glee, 
The youngest lamb her smile, 
The small rough pony drew her plea 
To stay and talk awhile; 
But when our footpath crossed a brow 
Where very far ahead 
Grazed a mild, contented cow, 
she said. 


‘Must we go there? 


That could never have happened on our 
sland, there being but one cow and she one 
that keeps very much to herself. This may 
he the effects of her June and September 
transportation across the Western Way in a 
scow. Once we saw her arrive in two 
scows, her fore feet in one and her hind 
ones in the other. We have never forgotten 
the picture, or the sad, bewildered roll ot 
ier shoreward eye! 

But to turn from cows to dogs. We have 
inherited Pamela Bianco’s Scottie, a well 
behaved, pepper-and-salt mixture lady whose 
bell warns all squirrels and chipmunks of 
her approach. Her former owner sailed for 
Italy last month on the Conte Biancamano 
there to spend a year on a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship and do creative painting. Scottie is 
most considerate about not reminding us of 








Conducted by Marion Ponsonsy 


the more artistic circles in which she for- 
merly moved. We do our best to distract 
her mind. 

Another Scottie dog we are sure will be 
popular this Fall is “Angus,” the product of 
Marjorie Flack’s pen and brush. “Angus” is 
an inquisitive Scotch terrier who lives com- 
pletely and irresistibly between the covers of 
“Angus and the Ducks,” just published by 
Doubleday, Doran’s Junior Books Depart- 
ment. “Angus” was really a present to 
Scottie, but he arrived on a stormy day and 
soon became the delight of a group of island 
children. His adventures were hailed with 
equal interest by four and fourteen year olds. 
“Angus” certainly runs true to form and all 
households owning Scotties will claim him 
for their own. All households not being 
lucky enough to own Scotties should have 
him as a substitute. 

Also from Doubleday, Doran Junior Books 
Department has come “Emil and the Detec- 
tives,” a popular German juvenile for 
younger boys which has been translated by 
May Massee. Miss Massee ordinarily con- 
fines her activities to selecting and seeing to 
the publication of all Doubleday, Doran 
Junior Books, so this was in the nature of 
a side line. We happen to know she did it 
all by herself in odd moments, having come 
upon her of an evening in West Twelfth 
Street, hard at her translating. We wish 
we knew enough German to say congratu- 
lations, but all we do know is what we have 
heard said in response to a hearty sneeze. 
Would that be appropriate, we wonder? 





Reviews 
EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES. By 
ERICH KasTNER. ‘Translated by May 
MassEE. Illustrated by§WatterR TRIER. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 


pany. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by Marcia DALPHIN 


F there is any aversion more justifiably 

well-rooted than that to books in which 
the child heroes or heroines reform their 
elders, brighten their lives, or in some other 
way show themselves the superiors of grown- 
ups in intelligence and resource and what 
not, it is yet to be discovered. The situation 
is contrary to good sense and good man- 
ners. So, when we confess that we were 
quite bowled over by this story from the 
German whose plot is nothing less than the 
apture of a thief by a small boy and his 
friends, readers will understand that a wall 
of prejudice had to be surmounted, Ev? 
dently it’s all in how it is done. 

In brief this is the story. Emil Tisch- 
bein lives in a small town in Germany with 
his mother who supports herself and her 
small son by hair-dressing. They are very 
poor, so poor that they cannot have the old 
grandmother with them, and have sent her 
to Berlin to live with relatives. Emil, as 
the story opens, is going all alone on th 
train to visit her, with the 140 marks which 
his mother has pinched and scraped to save 
tucked away in his breast pocket. Alas and 
! He falls asleep in the compartment 
and when he wakes the money is gone— 
and so is the man in the stiff hat who so 
thoughtfullv offered chocolate to the young 
traveler. Emil dares not ask help of the 
police for he has an exaggerated idea of the 
one blemish on his past in Neustadt, a little 
matter of painting a red nose and mustache 
on the face of the Grand Duke’s statue. 
Accordingly he starts in to do his own 
sleuthing, and it is just here that a lucky 
thing happens, for Emil falls in with a 
crowd of Berlin street urchins who ask 
nothing better than to join in the hunt. It 
would be a shame to spoil the reader’s fun 
by disclosing the climax. On what a small 
rock does the bark of Herr Grundeis Miiller 
Kiessling split! That is a great moment in 
the little Commercial and Private Bank, 
and like many truly great things it hinges 
on a very tiny circumstance. 

The undeniable charm of the story is at- 
tributable to two things—the situation and 
the characters. There is something very 
beguiling, absurdly moving, in the picture 
of this bold thief surrounded by a swarm 
of youngsters who by mere force of num- 
bers nullify their weakness as adversaries. 
As for the characters—not for a long time 
have we met in a book children so real, 
real as salt and bread; simple, natural, so 
absolutely true that you find yourself nod- 


alas 


just so do 


ding mentally and saying “Yes. J 
children think and talk and act.” 

There isn’t a sentimental touch in the 
book and yet you are in no doubt as to the 
warmth of the affection existing between 
Emil and his mother, or, so far as that goes, 
the devotion of the whole family connection. 
A charming home life is implicit through- 
out. Not every writer of children’s books 
could give you without offending conversa- 
tions between a small boy and his mother 
in which the word “fresh” is the only one 
that describes the boy’s remarks. Erich 
Kistner, the young German journalist whose 
first book for children this is, has done it. 
The delightful verbal give and take among 
members of a family who are sure of each 
other, and imbued with a mutual respect 
which is not dependent on lip-service, has 
seldom been better done than in this simple 
story. 

A great deal of the credit for this must 
go to the translator who has done an ex- 
cellent piece of work, with care and ap- 
preciation very evident. While we feel that 
she might have exercised a little more re- 
straint in the matter of American slang 
which is occasionally present to such a de- 
gree that it endangers the foreign “feel” of 
the story, it must be admitted that just as 
we would begin to be a little irritated by 
this, some amusing remark or turn of the 
plot would set us chuckling and totally 
disarm criticism. 

Temptation to quote must be resisted, 
and, too, the dialogue for full effect needs 
its own setting. But let no one who really 
cares for children and finds a peculiar ap- 
peal in that which goes on beneath their 
apparently unsubtle surfaces, let no one who 
believes in and loves the idea of the family 
as an institution, miss this book. 





THE GYPSY CARAVAN. By Howarp 
Pease. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by FLORENCE BayarpD BIRD 


H:S is a charming story of two chil- 

dren who join a magic gypsy caravan. 
The small hero and heroine, Betty and 
Joe, start out in a taxi to a masquerade 
party, but their cab breaks down, At 
nightfall they: meet a gypsy caravan on 
the road. The leader of the tribe invites 
them to join the Romany band which is 
“going anywhere the road leads becaus: 
around each turn lies adventure.” 

It does not take long to find the ex- 
pected adventures. First the children meet 
Robin Hood. Then they journey to Austria 
and assist Blondel to rescue Richard Coeur 
de Lion from the Tower of Gratz. In 
company with the gypsies, the children go 
even to Bagdad where they encounter Ali 
Baba and Haroun al Raschid himself. 

There is, of course, nothing particularly 
novel in “The Gypsy Caravan.” After 
the average child hero and heroine, how- 
ever, Betty and Joe are a relief. They are 
neither little prigs of the Elsie Dinsmore 
variety, nor typical enfants terribles, They 
are normal, healthy young people who ac 
cept the adventures that come their way as 
a matter of course, and do not spend their 
time philosophizing or being naughty. Any 
right-minded child, who had been brought 
up on the Robin Hood tales and the “Ara- 
bian Nights,” might have behaved much 
as they did. 

Howard Pease combines a simple narra- 
tive style, so necessary for holding the at- 
tention of ten-year-olds, with a decided gift 
of description, His scenes at the country 
fair in Nottingham and in the market place 
of Bagdad are good. His appreciation of 
the countryside has freshness. He writes, 
for example, of the smell of warm mint 
in the valleys; frogs shrilling in a pond, a 
jack rabbit strayed by the wayside. Mr. 
Pease also succeeds in avoiding the fatal, 
unforgivable mistake of “writing down” to 
his young readers, by telling a straight- 
forward tale simply, without condescend- 
ing. 

Harrie Wood, who contributes the illus- 
trations in black and white, has again shown 
his faculty for catching the spirit of chil- 
dren’s books, His work adds much to “The 
Gypsy Caravan.” For Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice has voiced the opinion of children for 
all time when she demanded: “What is the 
good of a book without pictures?” 


The Universe 


By WALTER DFE LA MARE 


HEARD a little child beneath the stars 
Talk as he ran along 
To some small riddle in his mind that 
seemed 
A-tiptoe into song. 


In his dark eyes lay a wild universe— 
Wild forests, peaks, and crests; 
Angels and fairies, giants, wolves, and he 
Were that world’s only guests. 


Elsewhere was home and mother, his warm 
bed: 
Now, only God alone 
Could, armed with all His power and wis- 
dom, make 
Earths richer than his own. 


O Man!—thy dreams, thy passions, hopes, 
desires !— 
He in his pity keep 
d homely bed where love may lull a child's 
Fond Universe asleep! 





JOHN MARTIN’S BIG BOOK NO. 14 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1930. 


32.50. 


Reviewed by SopHige L, GoLpsmitTH 
te considering a literary grab-bag such 

as the fourteenth number of “John Mar- 
tin’s Big Book,” it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the miscellaneous character of its 
contents is due to the fact, by its own ad- 
mission, that it endeavors to appeal to chil- 
dren from three to eleven years, Whatever 
one’s opinion of so loose a classification, 
the fact remains that its editor has main 
tained it with apparent success for lo, these 
thirteen years. There must, then, be a de 
mand for this sort of thing. 

Upon first glancing through its pages 
and why, by the way, unnumbered pages 
—the absence of well-known names rathe1 
piques one’s curiosity. One looks forward 
to making new friends, Very few materi 
alize, We are not inclined to admit many 
of the contributors to the charmed circl 
of gifted writers for children, Those cl 
dren who turn to John Martin’s Book No 
14 asking for literary bread, receive per 
haps not invariably stones, but often the 
most diluted kind of custard, composed of 
watery milk, far too much sugar, and eggs 
whose intentions were presumably honor 
able but for whom the test was too severe 

The illustrations, maintaining the tradi 
tional John Martin coloring of black, red 
and white, are adequate but undistinguished 
Occasionally there is a full page drawing, 
illustrating some slight jingle or nonsense 
verse, which has the necessary vigor and 
humor, such as the one which depicts the 
“Wild Waquit Lion” in a cage without 
bars, with the superscription: 


Be 


Here’s a noisy lion in such a noisy rage 
That you had better draw the bars to KEEP 
HIM IN HIS CAGE! 


On the whole, however, the jingles, poetry, 
and stories are not such as to inspire illus- 
trators to their best efforts. For so deliber- 
ate and so poor a dehydration of many 
famous old fairy tales as “The Princess 
Who Got Her Wish,” there is no excuse 
The silliness and 
stories as “The Two Little Boots,” “Blon- 
dina’s Air Trip,” “The Conscience Bird,” 
and many others, are irritating in the ex- 
treme to an audience for whom any chil- 
dren’s room in a public library provides 
genuine material, As for the please-and- 
thank-you and eat-your-spinach and love- 
your-carrots admonitions, one longs only for 
Milne or Burgess to wash away their in 
sipid flavor. 

There are, fortunately, exceptions. <A 
little tale such as “To Prance or to Sit,” 
by Martha Hartford Webb, is original and 
distinctive. “Goin’ fer: the Doctor,” by 
Jessie Penniman White, may take its place 
with the many humorous house-that-Jack- 
built tales in which children delight. “The 
Soldier’s Soup” must be gzgat fun to tel! 
as well as to read. A few legends and 
adaptations such as “The Porridge Pot of 
Zurich” and the Lorna Doone tales are 
carefully chosen and well written, But it is 
useless to deny that, in these days of dis- 
tinguished children’s authors and illustrators, 
far better material is available than is found 
between the pages of “John Martin’s Big 
Book No. 14.” 


sentimentality of such 





The Federal Office of Education has es- 
tablished a service the aim of which is to 
assist school systems throughout the country 
in planning for the education of children 
who are mentally or emotionally of excep- 
tional type. 
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| & was one of the Driffields’ Saturday afternoons. 
Cultured and animated. Nobody very famous. 


Except, of course, Mrs. Barton Trafford. She made 


literary reputations. She went to tea parties, soirees, 
and At Homes, always charming and gentle, but grimly 
determined to back a winner. Edward Driffield was 
her latest bet. It was scandalous, thought Mrs. Traf- 
ford, that his exquisite work remained known only 
. and Rosie Driffield was, of 


course, only an ex-barmaid with whom a distinguished 


in a narrow circle. . 


man of letters had made an unfortunate marriage. 
Rosie, in turn, spoke warmly of Mrs. Trafford as “that 


damned old cat.” 








the new novel by Ww ,, ee Maugham 





ae “There were young poets, who on pressure consented to read a little thing 
they had just written, and middle-aged singers deploring the fact that the 


English were not a musical race.” 


Cakes and Ale exposes a lively skeleton in the literary 
cupboard. It’s a brilliant and sardonic novel in which 
Mr. Maugham tells the story of “a natural genius at pros- 
titution and the literary prostitution of a synthetic 
genius.” That’s why everyone’s talking about it. That’s 


why it’s the literary sensation of England and America, 


Cakes 
and Ale 


OR: THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD 


By the author of OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
. $2.00. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 





At all bookstores. . 
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